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MERICAN education has persistently ignored the factor of regionalism. 

It has thereby obscured regional realities. Our practice, whether 

we are studying history, economics, literature, educational administra- 

tion, or any subject whatever, is to assume that the United States is uni- 

form enough throughout, that we can make generalizations applicable to 
the whole nation. 

If we were to follow the same practice with regard to Europe, and 
wrote one history, one economics, one treatment of literature for the 
continent, it would distort everything we presented. Moreover, it would 
conceal more than it revealed. We have never followed such a practice 
with regard to Europe because that land is broken into many countries 
and language areas; but if the Germans should conquer it all, then it 
would become one country and one language area. Would we then treat 
it as a uniform whole? There is not much more excuse for treating the 
United States as a whole in our textbooks and our teaching. Actually the 
United States is a mosaic of several large unlike pieces, each of which 
may be called a region. A recognition of this fundamental fact and a 
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thorough knowledge of these regional units which make up the nation, 
would speedily effect important changes in our educational behavior, 


SEVEN AMERICAN REGIONS 


When we meet someone, we do not merely identify him as an Amer- 
ican; we say to ourselves, “He is an Easterner, a Southerner, or a Mid- 
westerner.” Americans have long been cognizant of such regional dif- 
ferences, and have recognized them in common speech. What has not 
been generally recognized, however, is that the regions themselves are 
real things, even more real than the differences which they have produced 
among the men who inhabit them. 

The seven regions of America are huge segments of the nation, cutting 
across state boundaries and forming units of human geography all their 
own. A region is no more to be measured by state lines, or even by blocs 
of states, than are the weeds and brush which spring up on a farm to be 
confined by the rectangular fences of the farmer’s fields. Fences and 
fields originate in the land office and the surveyor’s transit; weeds and 
brush originate in nature. Similarly, state lines originate in the Earth’s 
theoretical parallels and meridians, in the vagaries of historical settle- 
ment, and in the gerrymandering of the Congress; regions, however, 
originate in the process of man adjusting himself to his natural environ- 
ment. In this process of adjustment, a social environment slowly develops 
to fit the underlying natural one. The result is to create a unique total 
environment (French milieu, German Landschaft), which creates in 
turn a force called regionalism. This force is part natural, part socio- 
economic, and part psychological. 

The map (Figure I) shows the United States and its regions: the East, 
the South, the Midwest (Middle West or Midlands), the Great Plains 
(or Short-grass Country), the Intermountain West, the Pacific Southwest, 
and the Pacific Northwest. In many places, the boundaries are fairly 
well defined; in others, they are ill defined and debatable. One cannot 
be sure, for instance, whether eastern Ohio is Midwest or East; whether 
the Kentucky Bluegrass is South or Midwest, whether central Kansas 1s 
Midwest or Great Plains, whether western Montana is Pacific North- 
west or Intermountain West, or whether southwestern Arizona is Inter- 
mountain West or Pacific Southwest. There can, however, be no ques- 
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| Figure 1. THe Seven Great REGIONS oF THE UNITED STATES 
| 


These are the major outlines of the differentiation of American culture. 


| tion about the core areas of each region. They are too obvious to be 
questioned seriously. Most of these transition border lines will doubtless 
become more sharply defined in the future as America matures culturally. 
| There are, to be sure, numerous equalizing factors at work tending to 
| counteract or break down regional differences. Migration is and has been 
one of these factors. The American people have been, since the begin- 
ning of their history, almost as mobile as mercury. Streams and counter 
streams of migrants have flowed and ebbed, mingled and fused from one 
ocean to the other. Despite this, regional differences have emerged and 
continued to grow stronger. Today, the automobile, the airplane, and 
rapidly growing tourism are making Americans familiar with one another 
) as never before. The movies, the great national radio hookups, the news- 
reels, the rotogravure sections, and the music of Tin Pan Alley are 
indubitably leveling influences. They bring each of us into contact with 


the speech, the ideas, the styles, and the folkways of every region, sub- 
region, and locality of America. 
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As yet we can have no idea how much leveling or standardization these 
will ultimately produce, but it is safe to assume that they cannot reduce 
America to anything approaching dead-level uniformity. The entire 
culturo-geographic history of mankind is demonstration that man has 
never succeeded in circumventing nature. Insofar as he has “conquered” 
nature, he has done so through a process of adjusting and accommodating 
himself to natural factors, not by obliterating or neutralizing those fac- 
tors. As long as the various parts of America differ in climate and soil, 
water and minerals, fauna and flora, geographic location and landscape 
character, just so long must man think and behave differently in dealing 
with such factors. Despite standardization in certain aspects of American 
life, diversity in other aspects must not only continue but actually in- 
crease. 


PHYSICAL DIFFERENCES 


In the first analysis, regional differences rest upon physical differences. 
In this connection, it may be noted that the seven American regions are 
amazingly different in their climates. (See Figure II.) The East clima- 
tically resembles northern Japan along the coast, and Czecho-Slovakia 
inland. The South resembles central China, shading southward into 
Formosa, with the Mississippi River replacing the Yangtze. The Mid- 
west is Poland, Romania, the Ukraine, and South Manchuria rolled into 
one, with the Ohio doing duty for the Danube. The American Great 
Plains combine the Argentine Pampas, the Kirghiz Steppes, and southern 
Siberia. 

The Intermountain West is a second Turkestan with an American 
Sahara and an American Nile (the Imperial Valley) in the southwest 
corner. The Pacific Southwest is an American Riviera, with Spain, Italy, 
and Greece ranged behind. The Pacific Northwest is France and the 
British Isles, with the Mongolian Plateau and the Altai Mountains stretch- 
ing inland. 

Reflecting these climatic and topographic differences, the East is a land 
of forest—white pine in New England and hardwoods farther south. 
The South is a land of hard subtropical pines with cypress, gum, and 
tupelo. The Midlands show vine in the north, hardwoods to the south, 
both shading off to tall pra: «¢ s: rss as one goes southward. 
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Ficure II. PuHystcAaL HOMOLOGUES OF THE UNITED STATES 


Each American region is, in general terms, climatically and physiographically 
similar to the countries whose names are overprinted on it in the above figure. 


The Great Plains are an almost treeless short-grass steppeland. The 
Intermountain West is desert and semidesert with spots of forested high- 
land. The Pacific Southwest presents chaparral woodland, scrub forest, 
and bunch grass. The Pacific Northwest is clothed in magnificent tem- 
perate rain forest, with a plateau of sage brush and bunch grass to the 
eastward in the rain shadow of the Cascade mountains. 

Equally great contrasts in water resources, soil types, natural bird and 
animal and insect life, and geographical location are to be seen among 
the seven regions. 


ECONOMIC DIFFERENCES 


The regions of the United States exhibit contrasts in economic life 
which are even greater than those in their natural attributes. The East 
is dominated by manufacturing, coal mining, and commerce. Agriculture 


is reduced to a miscellany of dairying, fruit growing, and truck raising 
for city markets. 
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The South is the cotton belt. It is also a tobacco belt, a sugar cane belt, 
and a huge producer of corn, lumber, and oil. The midlands are the na- 
tion’s breadbasket and meat barrel. Their corn, wheat, oats, beef, pork, 
butter, and cheese largely feed the nation. The Great Plains are a land of 
cattle and sheep, wheat by dry-farming, alfalfa, millet, and kaffir. The 
Intermountain West is dominated by ranching, mining, and irrigation 
agriculture. The Pacific Northwest is a domain of fish, saw logs, and 
dairy products, with a rim of fruit-raising valleys surrounding an inland 
wheat empire. The Pacific Southwest is the domain of the citrus fruits, 
the grape, and the olive. Too, it is the domain of the movies and of fabu- 
lous new manufactural enterprises. 

SEVEN SEPARATE HISTORIES 

The history of these seven regions is not that of a vigorous unified cur- 
rent of events flowing from Plymouth Rock to Roosevelt’s New Deal. 
American history is not like the Hudson—a strong deep river flowing 
directly from the mountains to the sea. It is more like the South Platte 
River which sprawls across the plains braided into many channels, 
which intersect and separate here and there, but do not coalesce. The 
seven regions possess certain overtones in common, but they have had 
seven pretty distinct individual histories. We can no more say that the 
story of America is the history of the East and its westward expansion 


than we can say that the real South Platte River is any one of many 
tortuous channels. 


Settlement 


The settlement of the East dates back to Plymouth in 1620, but it also 
dates back to Fort Weston in 1607 and Nassau in 1614. Its story is also 
told at Nieuw Amsterdam (1623), Pemaquid (1625), Boston (1630), 
Fort Christina (1638), and Fort Duquesne (Pittsburgh, 1754). (See 
Figure III.) 

The story of the South, on the other hand, begins at Port Royal 
(1562), St. Augustine (1565), Roanoke Island (1584), Jamestown and 
Williamsburg (1607 and 1633), Fort Prudhomme (1682), Biloxi (1699), 
Mobile (1702), Natchitoches (1717), San Antonio and New Orleans 
(1718). 
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Figure III. Some Earty SETTLEMENTS IN THE SEVEN AMERICAN REGIONS 


This map indicates quite graphically that the history of each of our regions is 
rather venerable. 


Settlement in the Middle West is scarcely younger than in the East, 
but it derives from different sources. Ashland, Wisconsin (1665), Michili- 
mackinac and Green Bay (1669), Fort Miami, Peoria, and South Bend 
(1680), Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin (1685), East St. Louis (Cahokia— 
1698), Kaskaskia, Illinois (1700), Detroit (1701), Vincennes, Indiana 
(1735), St. Louis (1764), Marietta and Cincinnati (1788), and Inde- 
pendence, Missouri (1831). 

Two thousand miles beyond the Middle West, the Pacific Southwest 
began with San Diego (1769), San Francisco (1776), Jedediah Smith’s 
arrival in Los Angeles in 1826, and gold at Sutter’s Mill (1848). In this 
same farwestern theater, settlement in the Pacific Northwest began at 
Astoria (1811), Fort Vancouver (1825), Salem (1834), Walla Walla 
(1836), and Tumwater on Puget Sound (1844). 

In the Intermountain Country, the story opens with Santa Fe (1597), 
El Paso (1682), Tucson (San Xavier and Tumacacori, ca. 1700), Fort 
Ashley, Utah (1825), Fort Hall and Boise (1834), Salt Lake City (1847). 
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In the youngest region, the Great Plains, the drama starts with the first 
trip on the Santa Fe trail (1805), the fur station at Three Forks, Mont, 
(1808), Bents Fort (ca. 1809), the opening of traffic on the Santa Fe 
Trail (1822), Fort Laramie (1834), Denver (1858), the first trans- 
continental railway (1869), the cattle kingdom in the 1870’s, and the 
coming of the dry land farmers (1880's). 


Exploration and Discovery 


The story of discovery and exploration in the East centers about the 
Cabots, Verrazzano, Hudson, Champlain, and Captains Gosnold and 
Smith. In the South it is told in terms of Ponce de Leon, Narvaez, De 
Soto, Logan, Robertson, and Boone. The drama of the Midlands centers 
about Nicolet, Marquette, Joliet, Hennepin, and La Salle, Jes voyageurs, 
and Jes coureurs de bois. 

The Great Plains were explored by Coronado, La Verendrye, Cap- 
tain Zebulon Pike, Captain Becknell, and Major Riley. The Intermoun- 
tain Country records the exploits of De Vaca, De Ofte, and Fray 
Marcos; Pattie, Young, Jim Bridger and Jed Smith, Wolfskill, Sevier, 
Sublette, Beckwith, Fremont and Kearny. 

The Pacific Southwest was explored by Alarcon, Melchior Diaz, 
Cabrillo, and Sir Francis Drake. In the Northwest, the story turns upon 
Quadra and Heceta, Captains Cook, Vancouver, and Gray, Lewis and 
Clark, Wyeth and Lee. 


Political Events 


Each of the seven regions has had its own major political events. The 
East has had its French and Indian Wars, the Revolution, the War of 
1812, and the Immigration Restriction of the 1920’s. 

The South participated in the later phases of the Revolution. It saw 
the struggle for New Orleans, the Florida Purchase, the Seminole, Texan, 
and Mexican wars. It saw a century of conflict and compromise with the 
factory and yeoman system of the East, terminating in the Civil War. 

The Midwest witnessed the Frontier Indian struggles of the War of 
1812, a period of separatist movements, Blackhawk’s War, and the 
Louisiana Purchase. The Great Plains saw the later Indian wars, the 


cattle wars, and the Dust Bow] debacle. 
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The Intermountain West beheld the rise of the Mormon Empire, the 
Mexican Cession, the Gadsden Purchase, the Apache War, and the Rail- 
road Era. The history of the Pacific Southwest is told in the Mission 
Period and the Boston ships, the Black Bear War, the Mexican War, the 
Gold Rush, and the Chinese and Japanese Exclusion Acts, The history 
of the Northwest shows conflict with the Hudson’s Bay Company, arbi- 
tration of the Oregon Question, the San Juan War, the Alaska Purchase, 
and the Klondike Gold Rush. 


DIFFERENT SOCIOLOGIES 


The East may treasure its Plymouth Rock and the memory of its peg- 
legged Dutch Governor, but the South has its Jamestown ruins, its re- 
stored Williamsburg, and its Alamo. Skookum Jack, along the Puget 
Sound waterfront, however, is interested little in any of these. Marcus 
Whitman’s mission, San Juan blockhouse, and Seattle’s Skidroad are 
the birthpoints of his world, just as Mount Rainier, Suoqualmie Falls, and 
Grand Coulee are its earmarks. Likewise, to the boy or girl growing up 
on the Great Plains, the sunflowers along the Oregon or Santa Fe Trails, 
Pawnee Rock and Custer’s Battlefield, Wakonda Spring, Devils Tower, 
the ubiquitous buffalo wallows, and old frontier forts are the realities of 
America. Plymouth, Jamestown, the Alamo, Capistrano, and the Skid- 
road are only far-off symbols which do not touch his life. This suggests 
that the regions of America have distinct sociologies; and so they do. 

The East is predominantly urban but possesses small backwaters of 
quiet rural life. It contains great masses of unassimilated foreigners, and 
even greater masses of surficially Americanized immigrant sons and 
daughters. Everywhere the little white Congregational and Dutch Re- 
formed churches and the small brown Quaker meetinghouses are being 
replaced by the Roman cathedral, the synagogue, and the mosque-like 
eastern Orthodox temple. The American public schools are being 
crowded hard by parochial and private schools. Poor Richard’s Almanack 
and Tom Paine’s pamphlets have been superseded by the foreign lan- 
guage newspaper. The East is full of social cleavages and tensions and 
is marked by enormous contrasts in standards of living and ways of 
thinking. 


The South for long was nearly wholly rural. There, on the cotton, to- 
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bacco, and sugar lands, an almost feudal society survived far into the 
nineteenth century. About this rich zone, an anachronistic fringe of rude 
pioneer living also survived upon the hilly and sandy lands. The Civil 
War broke up the feudal portion of this society, but enormous problems 
remain. The 12,000,000 Negroes are largely submerged. Tenancy, share 
cropping, hill-billy living, land exhaustion, and soil erosion beset the 
region. The South is America’s number one socio-economic problem. 
Added to its old miseries, the shock of industrialization is now being felt 
in many southern localities. Being both rural and agricultural and pos- 
sessing a depressed wage scale, the South has largely escaped the new 
immigration in which most of the problems of the East are rooted. 

The Middle West is a region of balanced rural and urban living. Great 
cities serve wide and productive uplands; thriving villages are set each in 
its district of productive farm land. Agriculture here is neither feudal nor 
hill-billy in type, nor is it an urban fringe of transplanted European 
peasantry. It is yeoman agriculture where the farm hand sits down to 
eat at the table of the owner-farmer, and where the latter is often a bank 
director or a church trustee in the near-by village. The region represents 
basically the flowering of New England and the Middle Atlantic states, 
plus large Teutonic elements. The melting pot has worked and is work- 
ing in this region. American bourgeois life is here seen at its best. 

The Great Plains are the “Threshold of the West.” This is a land of 
transitions, with a New England type of community superimposed upon 
a dry steppeland environment. Here life is essentially simple and rural. 
It is the only American region without real cities. It contains none of 
those geographic factors which create the metropolis. It is a land of con- 
flict between man’s practices and nature’s ways. Consequently it has 
been marked by occasional social upheavals and periods of chaos. 

The Intermountain West is the most democratic region of the nation. 
Here is universal simplicity of dress, living, speech, and behavior. The 
silk hat and the broad “a” are not cultivated here. Knickers, spats, Art, 
men of leisure, and the practice of substituting an “ah” for an “r” are 
here considered to be a bit sissy. Certain aspects of western life are quite 
socialistic. Cooperative and joint effort are common occurrences, as, for 
instance, in irrigation enterprises. This leaves its mark upon man’s think- 
ing. There is also state socialism here. The Federal Government owns 
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much of the land and other resources of the region. These are in the 
form of national parks, forests, public range, and mineral lands. Large 
areas are also occupied by Indian reservations, and locally there are 
large Indian populations. Within the region there is interesting social 
differentiation—the huge Mormon bloc in the central and northern por- 
tion, and the Spanish and Mexican bloc in the southern areas. 

The Pacific Northwest is characterized by economic and social new- 
ness and immaturity. The region exhibits an intense provincialism. Its 
inhabitants are vigorous, imaginative, and almost militant in their Amer- 
icanism. All through society runs a deep-seated conflict between the old 
economic exploiters and the new and growing labor interests. 

The Pacific Southwest is a new American melting pot, and a new 
American cultural center. Agriculture here is distinctly south European 
or Mediterranean. There are large minorities of Japanese, Chinese, Fili- 
pinos, and Mexicans. The whole region seems to be motivated by a 
“boom” psychology. 


DIFFERENT POLITICAL PHILOSOPHIES 


The seven regions differ not only in physiography, economics, and 
sociology, but also in their civic and political behavior. The East is 
politically divided, tending to be Tory Republican in the rural areas 
and to be dominated by Democratic boss rule’ in the urban centers. 
Here and there, the middle class protestingly asserts itself through 
fusion-party movements. The political interest of the East centers in 
Europe. Political ties with Europe are often surprisingly close. Subver- 
sion and hyphenated-American activities exist to a degree unknown in 
other parts of America. Naval tradition is strong and “interventionist” 
sentiment toward things European runs high during war periods. 

The South is basically Democratic in its politics. It is “intervention- 
ist” in foreign relations. Military tradition here is the highest in the na- 
tion. Local politics are emphasized, and politics is considered a career 
for the ablest men. The Negro is politically submerged, and laws do not 
favor organized labor. Talk of state rights and state pride is much in 
evidence. 

The Midlands are basically Republican but with a leaning toward in- 


1In a few instances, boss rule is Republican rather than Democratic. 
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surgent Progressivism. Sentiment is fairly evenly divided between “iso- 
lationism” and “interventionism.” There is much resentment here against 
federal controls and political interferences. 

The Great Plains are politically unstable. The whole region has a 
gambler’s psychology owing to man’s constant conflict with the vagaries 
of wind and weather, rain, drought, hail, and insect pests. When man 
wins, he reinvests; when he loses, he runs to his government for help. 
This region has, therefore, seen a long pageant of political movements 
and events: homestead laws, granger laws, Populists, Nonpartisan League, 
Dakota Land Bank, wheat pool, shelter belt project, Farm-Labor Party, 
and Federal loans and benefits. Men’s heads here are not fundamentally 
cracked; the trouble lies in the fact that man has geared his human 
geography in this region to the good years and not to the bad, or even 
to the average ones. This region is mostly “isolationist” in sentiment 
without being especially provincial. It is simply preoccupied with its own 
problems. 

The Intermountain West shows an almost complete absence of state 
and local consciousness. Most people here are ardent federalists, and the 
Government in turn bestows a beneficent paternalism upon them, dis- 
pensing federal moneys for reclamation, conservation, and economic de- 
velopment with a lavish hand. People here believe in God, silver money, 
and the manifest destiny of America with equal fervor. They are “1sola- 
tionist” in their foreign politics in exact proportion to the height of the 
mountain ranges which wall them in. 

The Pacific Southwest is a region of salubrious climate, and is, there- 
fore, full of old people who have retired from life’s toil. Townsendism, 
that Aladdin’s lamp of old age, is rampant. With an undue proportion of 
old inhabitants and a small percentage of children, the region has the 
finest educational system in the nation. Interest in foreign affairs is lively, 
but centers in Asia and the Pacific Basin. Anti-Oriental feeling runs high. 
Japanese war scares have been perennial here, Europe’s affairs forgotten. 
All through the region, local and state consciousness is intense. 

The Pacific Northwest is in many ways politically adolescent. Political 
fights and turmoil are the order of the day. Political manipulation of 
public institutions, even of the state universities, teachers colleges, and 
public school offices, is recurrent. Labor disputes are bitter; scandals in 
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high places are frequent. Sumptuary legislation and public action are the 
accepted methods of social control. Regional consciousness here exceeds 
state pride. External interest centers in Alaska, Russia, and the Orient. 


LEADERS AND EMINENT MEN 


Each of the regions of America has produced its own characteristic 
leaders and representative men. The East has given us the Adamses, the 
Roosevelts, Webster, Charles Eliot, Woodrow Wilson, and John L. 
Lewis. 

The South has contributed to the nation such figures as George Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Lee, Jackson, Austin, Houston, and Booker T. Wash- 
ington. The Midwest has supplied Lincoln, Douglas, Peter Cartwright, 
Grant, Bryan, La Follette, and Pershing. 

From the Great Plains have come Magnus Johnson, Gerald Nye, and 
Will Rogers. From the Intermountain West, Brigham Young, William 
Borah, and Key Pitman stand forth. The Pacific Northwest contributes 
Mark Reed, Arthur Denny, and Edmond Meany. With the Pacific 
Southwest are identified Leland Stanford, Hiram Johnson, and Herbert 
Hoover. 


HEROES AND LEGENDARY FIGURES 


Each region has its own particular heroes and legendary figures. Some- 
times these are purely human; sometimes they swell to Paul Bunyon 
dimensions. 

The East has Miles Standish, Ethan Allen, Peter Stuyvesant, “Mad” 
Anthony Wayne, and “Poor Richard” Franklin. The South has Poca- 
hontas, Captain John Smith, Swamp Fox Marion, “Blackbeard” Lafitte, 
Daniel Boone, Davy Crockett, and Huey Long. 

The Midlands root their tradition in John Brown, Jesse James, Mark 
Twain Clemens, and William Allen White—the Sage of Emporia. The 
Great Plains yield a galaxy of romantic stars, chief among whom are 
Buffalo Bill Cody, W ‘ld Bill Hickok, Sitting Bull, and, perhaps—Gene 
Autry. 

The Intermountain West contributes Jim Bridger, Kit Carson, Calam- 
ity Jane, and Death Valley Scotty. The Northwest looks back to Marcus 
Whitman, John McLoughlin, and Chief Sealth (Seattle). The South- 
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west possesses the fabulous figures of Father Junipero Serra, Swiss Sutter, 
Sam Goldwyn, and Dr. Townsend. 


UNIQUE SOCIAL TYPES 


The surprising thing about Americans is their general similarity, no 
matter from what region they derive. Nonetheless, each region has pro- 
duced one or more unique social types to lend color to the national char- 
acter. 

The East has produced the city slicker, the eastern dude, the Lower 
Fast Sider, and the Bronx Jew, to delight the rest of the nation, as well 
as the Yankee who is the prototype of Uncle Sam. 

The South gives us the Kentucky Colonel, the cracker, the share 
cropper, and the hill-billy. 

The Midwest has yielded the circuit rider, the Hoosier, the Scandi- 
hoovian, the lowa farmer, Babbitt, and the butter-and-egg man. 

The Great Plains Region contributes the homesteader or nester, the 
cowboy, and the Okies. The Pacific Northwest contributes the tyee 
fisherman, the lumber baron, and the sourdough. 

The Pacific Southwest has produced the Californios, the Forty-Niners, 
and the native sons. The Intermountain West has immortalized the moun- 
tain man, the road agent, the old prospector, and the desert rat. 


DIALECTS 


Americans do not even speak English in the same manner from region 
to region. The East exhibits several distinct dialects. Yankee is spoken 
from northern Maine to Westchester County and eastern Long Island. 
Down-East Dialect is confined to the coast of Maine and portions of 
New Hampshire. Boston Class Dialect, or “Back Bay” English, is con- 
fined to portions of the Boston Basin. New York Cockney (with at least 
five major variations) is spoken in and about New York. Farther south, 
Pennsylvanisch Deutsch extends over a small area. Still farther south, 
transition to southern speech is provided by the Baltimore and Tidewater 
Dialect. 

The South is marked by two distinct dialectic zones. The Southern 
Black-belt speech extends from Virginia to eastern Texas (Cajun and 
New Orleans Creole form a small language island in this zone). Farther 
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north, the Southern Hill dialect extends from the Appalachians to the 
Ozarks. From there it swings across Oklahoma and western Texas and 
dwindles away in New Mexico and southern Arizona. 

The Middle West speaks what is sometimes termed Midwestern Eng- 
lish. This would seem to be a misnomer because this general type of 
speech extends far beyond the bounds of the region. On the east, it ac- 
tually starts in the Berkshires and the western Green Mountains of New 
England. It occurs in upper New York State, in Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, and Delaware. From here, it sweeps westward across the Mid- 


Jands. It widens on the Great Plains, the Intermountain Country and on to 


the west coast. In the light of its wide extent and generalized quality, 
this should probably be regarded as the basic American speech. From 
the Great Plains westward, it takes on a flatter and racier quality, and a 
more provincial idiom. In the Northwest it has received a surprising in- 
jection of Chinook jargon. In the Southwest, it has undergone some 
blending with Southern elements and considerable admixture with 


Spanish. 
MUSIC AND SONG 


Much of what America sings is regional rather than national in both 
sentiment and content. The East has contributed “America,” “The Star- 
Spangled Banner,” “Manhattan Serenade,” and “The Sidewalks of New 
York.” The South has made a rich contribution in “Dixie,” “Swanee 
River,” “My Old Kentucky Home,” “My Pretty Quadroon,” “Old 
Black Joe,” “Carry Me Back to Ole Virginny,” the Negro spirituals, and 
the hill-billy ballads. 

From the Midwest comes “Beautiful Ohio,” “Wabash Blues,” “Mis- 
souri Waltz,” “My Indiana Home,” “I Wish I Were in Peoria,” “John 
Brown’s Body,” “Goofus,” and the Iowa Tall Corn Song. 

The Intermountain West yields us Indian songs and miners’ ballads. 
The Great Plains contributes cowboy songs and trail ballads—“Home 
on the Range,” “Red River Valley,” and “On the Lone Prairiee.” 

The Pacific Northwest has its loggers’ ballads and chanteys, and its 
rollicking ditty, “Out in the Great Northwest.” The Southwest gives 
us “Clementine,” “Reynaldo,” “When the Swallows Return to Capis- 
trano,” and “South of the Border.” 
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Some of these are spontaneous products of the region—songs which 
the people have sung, the products of folk culture. Others are regional 
only in the sense that the region has provided the setting or the source 
for the ideas and feelings which the song writer wished to present. 


PROSE LITERATURE 


Literature is even more strongly regional than is music and song. In- 
deed it is here that environmental factors reach the zenith of their influ- 
ence. In books of prose literature, the following list of selections may be 
regarded as representative. 


Tue East 
Brooks, The Flowering of New England Hawthorne, The Scarlet Letter 
Edmonds, Drums Along the Mohawk Westcott, David Harum 

Tue Sout 
Bristow, Deep Summer Mitchell, Gone With the Wind 
Caldwell, You Have Seen Their Faces Wright, Shepherd of the Hills 

Tue Mipwest 

Aldrich, A Lantern in Her Hand Lewis, Main Street 
Eggleston, The Hoosier Schoolmaster Suckow, The Folks 


Tue Great PLAINS 


Bojer, The Emigrants McCarter, The Price of the Prairie 
Ferber, Cimarron Wister, The Virginian 


INTERMOUNTAIN WEST 


Ertz, The Proselyte Stewart, Reluctant Soil 
Glasscock, The Big Bonanza Werner, Brigham Young 


Paciric SOUTHWEST 


Coy, Gold Days Steinbeck, Grapes of Wrath 
Jackson, Ramona Twiggs, Rosalita 


Paciric NoRTHWEST 


Balch, The Bridge of the Gods Raine, Tugboat Annie 
Binns, The Laurels Are Cut Down Roberts, Northwest Passage 
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POETRY AND ART 


Poetry is often as strongly regional as is prose. Whittier’s “Snow- 
bound” is as Eastern as Joaquin Miller’s “Where Rolls the Oregon” is 
Northwestern. Sandburg’s “Omaha” is as Midwestern as corn, hogs, and 
oatmeal. 

Art has long been bound to the chariot wheel of convention, but it has 
recently been at work loosing its bonds. A new school of regional art is 
emerging. One has but to look at the sketches of Charles Van Ryder to 
see the forms and motifs of the West. Grant Wood’s pictures, “Ameri- 
can Gothic” or “Young Corn,” express the Middle West as faithfully as 
Edna Ferber’s book, Cimarron, portrays the Great Plains. 


EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS 


All this merely serves to show that regionalism is a reality. It serves to 
show also that regionalism is one of the oustanding factors in American 
life. Regional analysis would appear to be the only efficient key to an 
understanding of American culture. We may, therefore, conclude that 
American life and culture have geography. They have geography be- 
cause they are adjusted to and related to conditions of the underlying 
environment. And yet the geographic factor has been almost ignored in 
American education. We perhaps need to recognize that educational 
geography is as much one of the basic foundations of education as is 
educational psychology or history of education. Recognition of this 
fact would probably render much of our educational effort more ef- 
fective than it now is. It would presumably bring many modifications in 
curriculum and teaching procedure. 

In the teaching of history it might cause us to abandon the attempt to 
treat the development of the American nation as a single sequential 
strand. The chronological approach to history might be modified and re- 
inforced by the geographical approach. We would then teach seven 
regional histories, with exercises in interregional correlation to provide 
a national picture. 

We now teach literature by periods or schools. We might better teach 
it by regions, analyzing the literature of each region into its component 
periods or schools of thought. Geography is usually taught either by 
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states or arbitrary groups-of-states, or by national surveys of industries 
and occupations. This leads only to duplicating and fractional learnings, 
Much of geography becomes meaningful only when cast into regional 
form. Civics, sociology, economics, social psychology, and anthropology 
also have much to gain by being reorganized and presented upon a re- 
gional basis. Much of what they now teach is perforce merely enumera- 
tive and taxonomic rather than causal and correlative. Many of their 
problems must remain obscure until they are projected against the re- 
gional backgrounds which environ them. 

In the field of professional education, that is, in the training of 
teachers, regionalism also offers a key to the more effective organization 
of ideas and materials and to more facile learning. Our present practice 
of presenting educational sociology, for instance, from a national rather 
than a regional point of view often obscures the very things we wish to 
emphasize. Such foundation subjects might be measurably strengthened 
by reorganizing them upon regional formulae. Curriculum studies and 
curriculum revision likewise mean little unless done against the particular 
areal backgrounds which condition them. Problems and principles of 
school administration, school finance, school plant planning, guidance 
work, and programs of vocational training lose half their meaning when 
viewed within a total national frame of reference, rather than a specific 
regional one. 

The facts and principles of regionalism also offer the key to future 
educational planning for America. Several of our regions contain many 
great competing educational centers, others have none. In some states 
training in agriculture may be had at two or even three institutions. In 
contrast to this, whole regions are without adequate educational facilities 
in this field. Two of our great schools of forestry are in non-forest 
regions, while several forest regions lack such schools. New York City 
alone possesses half a dozen institutions for the training of teachers, while 
two of our major regions have no first-rate graduate center for teacher 
training. Some regions have scores of duplicating and competing library 
facilities, others are without any central library facilities. 

Similar or comparable conditions obtain throughout every aspect of 
American education. Facilities are organized and carried on with little 
or no attention to regional actualities. Even the Census Bureau collects 
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and compiles statistical data by states and groups-of-states in complete 
disregard of the fact that most of the problems which educational and 
other types of research are called upon to solve, are regional in their 
extent rather than being coincident with state areas. 


AFTERTHOUGHT 


National strength, of course, demands unity, but unity does not mean 
standardized uniformity. The forces making for standardization in the 
nation today are not the real essence of America, anyway. They are ac- 
tually the prehensile tendrils of a parasitic polyglot culture, spawned in 
our metropoli and emanating from them. This culture is compounded of 
mixed alien and native ingredients and tailored by the modern machine 
age; it owns allegiance to no region on earth. It draws voraciously its 
sustenance from many regions, but gives back to them little more than 
mechanical gadgets, radio advertising of gasoline, cigarettes, and tooth- 
paste, and a few magazines and metropolitan dailies. 

Opposed to the forces of standardization are the real but hitherto 
neglected regional cultures of America. In a very real sense, the dread- 
ful monotony of urbanism and the spontaneous diversity of regionalism 
are now locked in a mortal struggle. Real national strength and unity are 
scarcely to be gained by cultural standardization on any urban pattern. 
Rather, they are to be achieved through the planning for a more per- 
fect union among reinforced and carefully nurtured American folk cul- 
tures arising within the regions themselves. 

When the United States was a small nation with its western frontier 
running along the Appalachian highlands, the figure of Uncle Sam could 
perhaps symbolize the nation. But Uncle Sam now has seven sons. They 
vary in stature and maturity, and none is as yet full grown. In time, how- 
ever, and under proper encouragement, they promise to become great 
and powerful fellows—symbols of a great sevenfold nation. 
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The Training of Teachers for the 
Youth Group from 16 to 25 
Years of Age’ 


HAROLD F. CLARK 
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MERICAN education may soon face one of its crucial turning points. 
It is rather generally accepted that there will be established a large 
youth-serving agency. It will represent just one more step in that expan- 
sion of agencies serving youth which has been going on through most of 
the history of our nation. In the early days of this country the Latin 
grammar school supplied education for a small minority. Gradually it 
became necessary to supply education to a larger group of the popula- 
tion. The Latin grammar school seemed to be incapable of changing its 
program sufficiently to do this, and new institutions known as academies 
arose. 

The academies served a larger group than the old Latin grammar 
school. Gradually, however, it became necessary to bring even larger 
fractions of the population into the school. The academies were unable 
to reorganize their program fast enough and the public high schoo] arose. 
The public high school dealt with an even larger portion of the popula- 
tion than the academy. And now the high school faces the problem of 
bringing a still larger group of persons into the school system. Will it be 
able to make the adjustment, or will a new agency arise to serve all youth 
from 16 to 25? 


*This is the first of a series of articles dealing with the training of teachers for the 
youth group in the broad areas of living. It is concerned primarily with the training of 
teachers for the area of work. Articles to appear in subsequent issues of THe Recoro will 
consider the training of teachers for the fields of health; food, clothing, and shelter, home 
and family relationships; and leisure. A general article on material that is common to the 
preparation of teachers in all the areas will conclude the series. _H. F.C. 
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The Latin grammar school, the academies, and the high school were 
all organized around subjects, such as Latin, English. mathematics, and 
science. It is becoming increasingly evident that no youth agency dealing 
with all the boys and girls in the age group from 16 to 25 can be organ- 
ized along such lines. Of necessity, in large measure it will have to build 
its program around the major areas of life—such areas as work, leisure, 
and health. 

The depression of the early 1930’s gave rise to many new agencies 
dealing with certain aspects of the youth problem—the National Youth 
Administration, the Civilian Conservation Corps, parts of the Works 
Progress Administration, and many others. There seems to be general 
agreement now that as soon as our military effort is over, there will be 
an enormous expansion of these youth agencies. Many persons believe 
there will be set up in Washington a centralized youth agency, with 
large sums of money at its disposal. Whether the youth program works 
through the regular school system or through a centralized agency, there 
will arise the necessity for a new. type of teacher to deal with the prob- 
lems of these youth. 

It will be obvious to anyone who studies the situation even very briefly 
that no teacher trained to teach the old high school subjects is adequately 
prepared to work in this new youth field. Although a few schools and 
a few communities have done brilliant work with the youth of this age, 
the general record of the school system in dealing with them is ex- 
tremely spotty. Many school people, of course, use as an excuse for not 
having done a better job the lack of money. This undoubtedly is an im- 
portant factor. It does not state the whole case, however. The very design 
of the school program would preclude any satisfactory adjustment to this 
group. Whether the schools can make the drastic adjustment in the pro- 
gram and point of view that will be necessary to deal with the youth 
group will depend largely on changes in the program of teacher 
preparation. 

The hopeless inadequacy of the present program of teacher prepara- 
tion will be evident if we consider any of the larger fields of youth 
interests, The program for this youth group should be built in large 


measure around such areas as health, work, leisure, food, clothing, shelter, 
home and family relations. 
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TEACHER PREPARATION IN THE FIELD OF WORK 


The field of work will be taken as an illustration here. A little study 
will show that there is no program of teacher preparation at the present 
time that could possibly prepare a teacher to deal with the working 
problems of youth. At best, all one could do would be to prepare to be 
a vocational teacher, or a commercial teacher, or a teacher in the field of 
home economics, or some similar field. The present training of the voca- 
tional teacher or of the vocational guidance counselor may be quite 
adequate. It cannot be too strongly emphasized, however, that the train- 
ing for these fields is not at all satisfactory as training for dealing with 
the general problem of education for work for the youth group. The 
preparation of teachers for any of the present positions in the school 
system is hopelessly inadequate as preparation for meeting the total prob- 
lem of work for the youth group. This will be immediately apparent if 
we outline what would be a reasonable teacher-training program for a 
teacher planning to assist this youth group in the field of work. 

There are many who hold that much of the social unrest in the world 
today is due to a lack of understanding of the basic problems of the 
workers. This certainly played a major role in bringing about the drastic 
changes in Russia and Germany. Workers themselves had little or no 
understanding of the great technical changes at work in the modern 
world, and, if possible, the employers had even less appreciation of the 
basic problems involved. 


Understanding the Nature of Work 


It is evident then that anyone who plans to be associated with youth 
in this work area should have a broad background of understanding of 
the problem of work and workers in the modern world. This should 
include not only the knowledge of the great variety of work that is Car- 
ried on and the returns from the work, but a basic understanding of the 
place of the worker in modern society. It should also include a detailed 
and thorough discussion of the everyday life of the average worker and 
what could be done to improve that life and the quality of the work. 

There are many who hold that working experience should be perhaps 
the major educative factor in the modern world. L. P. Jacks, the distin- 
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ished Oxford educator, has stated that “the only reason a wise man 
can give for preferring leisure to work is the fact that leisure gives him 
the opportunity for higher grade work.” John Dewey, in a series of 
articles in The New Republic in the early 1930’s, stated that in his opin- 
ion if there was to be a vital culture in the modern world it would have 
to be a part of and grow out of an understanding of the industrial work 
of the world. Simon N. Patten stated almost a generation ago that the 
time had probably come when work could be made so attractive for all 
that people would do it even if they were not paid for it. It is this con- 
ception of work that should be clearly understood by the person who is 
helping youth face the problem of work in the modern world. There is 
no possibility that the average teacher will get such an attitude out of the 
modern teacher-training course. The teacher could not get the attitude 
and could not get the technical information to do anything about the 
problem even if he had the attitude. 


Economic History 


The teacher should also have a broad background of economic history, 
particularly as it affects work and the worker. Too much of the economic 
history has been taught from the standpoint of the producer. This should 
be in the picture, but not to the exclusion of the worker. There should 


be a clear picture of the life of the everyday worker as it is today and 
as it was in the past. 


Economics 


The teacher should have a broad background and understanding of 
economic problems, including some understanding of the alternate 
systems of economic organizations in the world today, particularly 
private capitalism, state capitalism, and the trends in the direction of 
socialism. He should also be acquainted with the great expansion of co- 
operative activities of all kinds on a voluntary basis, particularly the 
consumer cooperatives. Who is going to be the employer of the future? 
The ordinary worker should understand the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of having employment expanded or contracted in any fields. The 
basic problem of wages and of return to capital should be understood. 
The fact that someone must take the risk of new industry and expansion 
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in any society should be understood by all workers. The extreme impor- 
tance of technical training in raising the total level of output of goods 
and services must be seen far more clearly than the workers now see it. 


Community Study 


The prospective teacher in the area of work needs a very competent 
and adequate background in community study. By community is meant 
the broad economic community. He needs to know how to make com- 
munity surveys in the field. He needs to know how to organize voluntary 
groups to study the working life of the community. He needs experience 
in dealing with government and private groups interested in various 
aspects of work. He needs to know all kinds of sources of information 
about work and workers in the community. This youth agency should 
become the central source for finding out about work opportunities in 
the community. It would not duplicate the work of the United States 
Employment Service, but it would use all its information and would 
supplement this information with the enormous amount of facts collected 
by the youth group itself. The teacher should know how to make this 
information so adequate that the total occupational picture of work in 
the community would be common knowledge at all times. Any youth 
could find out the total number of workers in any field, the probable 
expansion, and all other data about work that one would desire. Of 
course, the youth themselves should collect most of this information, but 
the teacher must know how to carry on the community program or it 
would never be done. 


Guidance 


The teacher should be adequately acquainted with the problems of 
guidance. This means occupational guidance and individual and educa- 
tional guidance as well. He should have had an adequate introduction to 
courses in these fields and a reasonable amount of practice in com- 
munities. 


Motives for Work 


The prospective teacher in this field should know all that is now 
known about the psychology of motives, rewards, things that are valu- 
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able to workers, what they expect and desire from work. The factor of 
individual differences should be well understood, particularly as they 
bear upon working life. The possibility of adjustment of a particular 
individual to the particular type of work should be well understood. 


Technology and New Industries 


The teacher should also be well grounded in the organization of mod- 
ern industry, particularly on its technical side. He should be well ac- 
quainted with the advancement research is making. He should be able 
to work with other groups in the community in establishing entire new 
industries and in developing a bank of new industries that would absorb 
all the workers who could be found. This would necessitate an under- 
standing of science and technology and industry on a level far beyond 
that held by any present group of teachers. 


Workers’ Organizations 


The problem of workers’ and employers’ organizations must be dis- 
cussed. Whatever attitude one takes toward the problem of labor or- 
ganizations, it should be clear by this time that a grave problem is 
involved both for the worker and for society at large. The duties and 
responsibilities of workers in their organization and of employers in theirs 
should be studied at great length. How much coercion should these 


groups have upon society in general and upon their own members is an 
issue of great importance. 


These are some of the crucial items that must be adequately covered 
in any program of teacher education dealing with this whole field of 
preparation for work. 

This work area will probably be extended down through the ordinary 
high school and elementary school for a large fraction of the population. 
We know now in some detail what this program should be in the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. If a good foundation program of work 
education is provided, then the youth teacher can carry the job to con- 
clusion with great success. 

This comprehensive program of work instruction must start in the 


first grade for the normal child. The first, second, and third grades will 
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describe in detail many familiar occupations beginning with the post- 
man, the milkman, and others within the range of the experience of the 
child. The fourth, fifth, and sixth grades will discuss a great variety of 
occupations in various parts of the world, in past periods of the world’s 
history as well as those of a more technical nature in the larger com- 
munity. 

By the time the seventh grade is reached, the young person will be 
sampling a wide range of occupational life. This will include as much 
direct personal experience as possible, to be followed by a comprehensive 
study of the whole range of occupational life. By the end of junior high 
school, a very detailed occupational study should be made of the com- 
munity in which the young person lives. The high school will cover a 
comprehensive analysis of the ability of all individuals. It will deal with 
the broad social and economic problems involved in work and will end 
with a comprehensive but very detailed life plan drawn up by each in- 
dividual. On such a basis as this, the teacher of the youth from 16 to 25 
can really build a program of work education and training. 

It seems to be clear that we are going to have a great expansion in the 
number of teachers dealing with youth from 16 to 25, Whether these 
teachers are going to be trained or untrained is one of the most important 
issues facing our teacher-training institutions at the present time. If the 
teacher-training institutions do not set up programs to train these teach- 
ers, it is almost inevitable that a new set of institutions will be established. 
Those responsible for the job will not and cannot allow untrained teach- 
ers to deal with the problem of introducing youth to working life. There 
is no clearer challenge to teacher-training institutions at the present time 


than to set up an adequate training program for youth teachers in the 
field of work. 














Intellectual Freedom’ 
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wo weeks ago I had the privilege of attending the Conference of 

delegates of the National Committees on Intellectual Cooperation 
who, coming from all parts of this Continent, met in Havana. Although 
this was the second Conference of the kind held on this Continent, par- 
ticular significance attached to the Havana meeting, for no one could 
ignore the fact that in these critical days an international conference on 
intellectual cooperation could not be held anywhere except in the West- 
em Hemisphere. From the opening session of the Conference to the 
round-table discussions of the subject, “America and the Present Crisis,” 
with which the Conference closed, it was impossible to escape the feeling 
of a sense of responsibility for the maintenance and preservation of in- 
tellectual freedom—not for ourselves alone but as a hard-won heritage 
to be cherished and restored to all mankind. 

The keynote of the opening addresses at the Conference was marked 
by an emphasis on the meaning and value of intellectual freedom for 
human progress, and on the urgent need in these days of crisis to preserve 
and protect it wherever that is still possible. The emphasis on the preser- 
vation and protection of intellectual freedom led by a natural transition 
to general condemnation of totalitarian governments, which can main- 
tain themselves only by suppressing freedom in all its forms. 

One point stood out at the Conference—that concern for one of the 
major attributes of human worth could bind together in a common lan- 
guage of discourse men and women of different races, religions, nationali- 
ties, and language. This, however, is not as surprising as it might seem. In 
the first place the whole history of mankind has been a struggle for free- 


*An address broadcast over Station WOQKXR, December 8, 1941. It is one of a series of 


addresses on “America’s Peace Aims,” sponsored by the New York City League of 
Women Voters. 
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dom in its many forms. In the second place it is a human failing to forget 
the price that has been paid for many of the privileges that we enjoy and 
to realize their value only when we have lost or are about to lose them, 


THE METHODS OF SUPPRESSION 


That part of the world which has fallen under the control of totali- 
tarianism has already lost all those freedoms which it took the human 
race thousands of years to gain and which furnish the basis for further 
conquests for human. progress and emancipation. The rest of the world 
was inclined for a time to look on, and thus failed to realize that there 
are times and conditions when bad ideas drive out good and that they 
can cross national borders more readily than modern mechanized armies. 
The world that could still claim to be free awoke to its task late, but it 
did awake to the dangers that menaced it. It no longer had to use its 
imagination to realize what the destruction of freedom means, The past 
two decades had provided sufficient examples of what happens in states 
which deliberately set out to repress all free expression of human 
intelligence. 

Totalitarianism has been described as that form of government in 
which every member of a nation thinks in exactly the same way as every 
other member, in which there is only one race, one political party, one 
religion, one leader. To secure such a condition of loyalty three methods 
are employed—first, violence, concentration camps, murder; second, 
constant supervision and repression by secret police; and third, educa- 
tion. For obvious reasons the first method cannot be used as a permanent 
measure; it can, however, always be held as a threat over a people. The 
second method—the secret police with its satellites of informers—is a 
simple and permanent method of coercion and repression. The third 
method—education in its broadest sense—is the most subtle and danger- 
ous of all three methods. Education in the totalitarian state is synonymous 
with indoctrination and propaganda deliberately directed to conditioning 
the mind so that it will respond only in one way—the way desired by 
the leader. So in Nazi Germany everyone must be “coordinated”; in 
Soviet Russia everyone must be “in the right line”; in Fascist Italy 
“everything must be for the state”; and in Japan no one may “harbor 
dangerous thoughts.” 
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There was a time when a distinction was made between the education 
of the masses and the education of the selected group which was to do 
the intellectual work for the masses and their country. That distinction 
has disappeared before an advancing wave of anti-intellectualism. Thus 
the Nazi Minister of Education has said that “it is less important that a 
professor make discoveries than that he train his assistants and students 
in the proper view of life.” Academic freedom has been described as 
absolute nonsense, and objective truth is secondary and undesirable. Con- 
tempt for intellectual activities is illustrated by the marked decrease in 
enrollments in German secondary schools and universities before the out- 
break of war. 

But the work of the school is only part of the national program of edu- 
cation, which uses every possible agency for molding the minds of human 
beings for its own ends—the press, radio, music, the arts, literature, 
science, and so on. There is in Nazi Germany a Federal Chamber of 
Culture and no one may engage in any kind of creative work unless he 
isa member of this Chamber—whether he is a journalist, a broadcaster, 
a writer, a composer, a sculptor, or an artist. The Federal Chamber of 
Culture is in fact a department of the Ministry of Propaganda and, of 
course, censorship. 


EFFECT OF REPRESSION 


What is the effect of such measures for the repression and coercion of 
intelligence? At first, fear of denunciation, concentration camps, and 
assassination leads to compulsory uniformity and the hypocrisy which 
must accompany it. Gradually, as the result of an education which is 
more all-round and impinges upon more of man’s daily activities than 
could ever have been thought possible, men cease to exercise their judg- 
ment, to weigh facts, to use their reason—in a word, they cease to think 
not through fear but because they have lost all sense of being enslaved in 
mind as well as in body. “Under Hitler,” the Minister of the Labor 
Front has said, in a truly objective analysis of the situation, “the German 
has no private life except when he is asleep. As soon as he is awake he is 
a soldier of Hitler.” And the Japanese with even greater frankness estab- 


lished in 1935 a Bureau of Thought Supervision in the National Depart- 
ment of Education. 
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Even before the war actually broke out the world was already faced 
by a crisis, by what Viscount Samuel described as a “War of Ideas,” by 
the choice between “Force or Reason” as Professor Hans Kohn has put 
it, or between “We or They?” as Hamilton Fish Armstrong has called it. 
It is quite clear that in any discussions of intellectual freedom what must 
be of primary concern is not freedom for intellectuals but freedom for 
everybody to use his intelligence. Without intellectual freedom there can 
obviously be no freedom to think; freedom to think is unfulfilled with- 
out freedom to express thoughts in speech or writing or to exchange ideas 
with others through freedom of association. Freedom is in fact one 
organic whole and no one aspect of it can be destroyed or taken away 
except by consent without destroying all its other aspects. 

In depriving their subjects of freedom, totalitarian states assume a cer- 
tain omniscience and the right not only to control the thoughts of men 
but to substitute their own. The state is the sole end to be served and all 
individuals in it are but means to the attainment of that end. This is a 
complete denial of the course of human history which has been directed 
to the gradual emancipation of man from physical and mental enslave- 
ment and the gradual recognition of human worth and dignity. To make 
the individual a pawn of the state and a cog in the machinery of the state 
is to refuse to recognize what is most characteristically human in him— 
his intelligence and ability to think which raise him above the animal 
level. 


THE PURSUIT OF TRUTH 


The use of intelligence and the right to think are possible only in an 
atmosphere of freedom. Their guiding principle was already stated more 
than two thousand years ago: “Let us follow truth whithersoever it may 
lead,” said Socrates. The pursuit of truth is impossible under the shackles 
of external control. Coordination, “the right line,” “the interests of the 
state,” a race theory fabricated for the occasion do not create an atmos- 
phere in which truth can live. For such an atmosphere implies good faith, 
tolerance, and respect for the opinions of others. The creative arts cannot 
flourish where artists are in chains nor can a culture advance when it 
must serve ends and purposes imposed upon it from without in order to 
secure official approval. 
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From a purely materialistic point of view it would be correct to say 
that human progress has been achieved as men have been free to advance 
knowledge beyond the established order. Variety and spontaneity with- 
out external controls have done more to advance the progress of mankind 
than regimentation can ever do. Regimentation, coercion, suppression 
without willing consent mean encroachments on the right and oppor- 
tunity of each individual to attain his fullest development. One of the 
essential conditions of this development, which in the end means the 
happiness of the individual, is freedom. It must, however, be emphasized 
at all times when freedom is discussed that there is no such thing as abso- 
lute freedom and that the exercise and enjoyment of freedom itself im- 
plies a sense of responsibility to and for others. 


THE IMPLICATIONS OF FREEDOM 


Freedom in fact has meaning only in its social setting. It implies the 
enjoyment of equality of opportunities; it includes the right to think and 
speak for oneself; it means equality before the law; it demands direct 
access to knowledge and means of securing it; and it implies some voice 
in government directly or indirectly, with the right always to criticize 
and pass judgment. For the essential concept of the state, in an atmos- 
phere in which intellectual freedom can flourish, is that it exists as a 
creation of man to promote the best conditions for his fullest develop- 
ment. If one were asked to measure the strength of the totalitarian state 
it would be by this standard—that it could not survive a free expression 
of the opinion of its public; only those states that are genuinely strong 
and vital and that represent the real will of their people can tolerate free 
criticism. In Great Britain even during the war everyone is free to 
criticize; in Nazi Germany even before the war, “Everyone,” according 
to Goebbels, “is free to criticize, if he does not mind going to a concen- 
tration camp.” Intellectual freedom, upon which all other freedoms 
depend, and which makes the attainment of other aspects of freedom 
always possible, cannot be tolerated under conditions where “the state is 
everything and the individual is nothing.” Responsible for that awaken- 
ing which gradually opened the minds of men to a recognition of the 
worth and dignity of each as a human being, irrespective of color, creed, 
or social status, intellectual freedom paved the way for the gradual rise of 
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the democratic way of life; without it the improvement of that way of 
life will be impossible. 3 

It is for this reason that the National Committees on Intellectual Co- 
operation, associated with the International Institute for Intellectual 
Cooperation which was born of the travail of another war, are seeking to 
keep aflame the torch of intellectual freedom—because they realize that 
without intellectual freedom the human being will be reduced to the level 
of an animal, an automaton trained to carry out the will of his political 
masters. 

Although they were not represented at the Havana Conference, the 
British had already expressed their opinion on the subject of intellectual 
freedom. A month earlier a Committee of the British Association had 
drawn up a Charter on Social and International Relations of Science. Two 
articles of this Charter are relevant: 


Liberty to learn, opportunity to teach, and power to understand are neces- 
sary for the extension of knowledge, and we, as men of science, maintain that 
they cannot be sacrificed without degradation to human life. . . . All nations 
and all classes of society have contributed to the knowledge and utilization 
of natural resources and to the understanding of the influence they exercise 
on human development. 


That is the choice today: intellectual freedom and human develop- 
ment or degradation of human life. 
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A Laboratory Course in Problems 


of English Teaching 


ALLAN ABBOTT 


PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


we the past twenty years, I have conducted as my major professional 
contribution, an advanced course, limited to the number of students 
who could be accommodated in the English Seminar Room and to men 
and women of superior training and experience who wished the freedom 
to spend a term in the investigation of such professional problems of 
English teaching as confront the head of a department, the research 
worker, or the breaker of new paths. Perhaps I should say, rather, that 
the course has conducted me; for I have purposely presented no organ- 
ized body of instruction, still less any systematized body of my own 
opinions, but have built the work each term about problems that the 
students have brought from their own schools, or that I knew to be 
under discussion among my colleagues of the faculty or in the field. 

The leadership, as well as the subjects of discussion, frequently has 
come from the students, among whom I believe five have become presi- 
dents of the National Council of Teachers of English, and many others 
active leaders in committee work in the National Council and in state 
and local English councils; ten or fifteen, chairmen of departments in 
New York City high schools; and the great majority either heads of high 
school departments throughout the country, or professors or critic 
teachers in teacher-training colleges and universities. All in all, they have 
been a body of students who strikingly illustrate a point no teacher can 
afford to overlook: that the total ability and specific knowledge of his 
class is very likely to exceed his own. 

In looking through some thirty filing cases of selected term reports 
from this course, I have been struck by the freshness and originality and 
the solid professional value of many of them, and have thought that a 
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sampling from this collection, with brief annotations, might be of gen- 
eral interest in showing the wide range of activity and of inquiry in 
English teaching, and might perhaps be a basis for a later more extended 
study of the professional teaching of English. In a degree, also, it may 
suggest trends in English teaching through the past twenty years; 
though that has been more systematically covered for double the period 
by a recent paper in the course, a review by Miss Frances Baldwin, 
from the Stoughton, Massachusetts, Junior High School, of the 349 issues 
during the past forty years of the English Leaflet, official organ of the 
New England Association of English Teachers. This, the oldest and in 
some ways the best of English teachers associations, has been quick to see 
and to foresee the direction of educational advance; Miss Baldwin’s paper 
reveals the fact, for example, that the Leaflet had articles on the motion 
picture and the schools as early as 1915. 


GENERAL CONDUCT OF THE COURSE 


Before describing others of these reports, let me outline briefly the 
general conduct of the course, which dates back to the time when it was 
listed under that discarded but very useful term “Practicum.” If it were 
new today, it would perhaps be called a “Workshop.” The main em- 
phasis, constantly, has been on the problem or problems on which the 
students were working, singly or in groups. Occasionally a group would 
participate in some survey, such as those in Stamford, Connecticut, 
Yonkers, New York, Rutherford, New Jersey, or Jenkintown, Pennsyl- 
vania, or in a more informal study of a problem in a particular school, 
such as an evaluation of the lecture-library method of teaching literature 
in the Central High School, Trenton, New Jersey. Usually the prob- 
lem would be an individual one, either arising in the student’s own school, 
or one which was independent of locality, such as an exploratory 
study toward a dissertation. Neither the nature of the problem nor the 
student’s handling of it was in any sense limited, though little encourage- 
ment was given, and I am glad to say little inclination was shown by the 
students, in the direction of methodology in the old-fashioned normal 
school sense of classroom tricks and devices. And, parenthetically, | 
seize this occasion to note that in the better universities and teachers col- 
leges the “Methods” courses (so-called because state certification regu- 
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lations demand it) are not courses in classroom tricks, but substantial and 
scholarly critical study of the substance to be taught, and especially of 
the values which it holds for the growing youth in relation to his active 
and vital interests and to the place which he holds and expects to hold in 
the society. 

No restriction was imposed on the subject of study; there was, how- 
ever, the requirement that whatever might be set forth in each report 
should be defensible from some intelligible point of view. A problem of 
supervision might not consist of devices for catching junior teachers 
shirking their duties, in the “See the jade wince!” spirit; it must be gov- 
erned by some constructive aim. A curriculum revision was not accept- 
able if it were merely a scissors-and-paste job; a discussion of the teach- 
ing of grammar—or of propaganda resistance—must be grounded in 
some perceptible reason for teaching it at all. I recall the case of two 
teachers from a Connecticut high school who proposed the problem of 
making over their course in American literature. Making it over into 
what? I called their attention to two contrasting views of what Ameri- 
can literature is good for, exemplified in Wendell’s Literary History of 
America and Parrington’s Main Currents of American Thought, then 
recently published; and they had a good summer working through Par- 
rington and trying to step his ideas down to the second year of the high 
school. We did not have the term “integration with social studies” until 
a few years later. 

The course usually began with discriminating between the things that 
are done in school because they are done in school, and the things for 
which some more adequate reason could be given. Students were asked, 
during the first few meetings, to search their knowledge of general edu- 
cational theory—history, philosophy, sociology, psychology, administra- 
tion, guidance—for specific applications to English teaching. As a provo- 
cation to thinking, I put before them three propositions: 


1. That whatever the school undertakes to do—its curriculum, its 
activities, even its very existence—hangs ultimately on an educational 
philosophy, consciously or unconsciously held, and will be determined 
by that philosophy. 


2. That once a school has decided what it should do, all questions 
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of how to do it, i.e., how to make the child learn anything or how to 
make him into the desired kind of adult, must now or eventually find 
their answer in psychology. 


3- That all questions of whether the school has accomplished what 
it undertook should ultimately be answered in terms of educational meas- 
urement. 


These intriguing generalizations do not, of course, stand up under 
critical examination, at least not in this simple and dogmatic form. No- 
body is single-minded enough in his devotion to any one philosophy to 
have it determine every detail of his life or education, unless he is a reli- 
gious fanatic, a Nazi, or a madman—perhaps synonymous terms; the 
rest of us are heirs to a rich and varied cultural tradition, modified by 
the current philosophy in its emphasis rather than in its total content. 
Psychology, like all sciences, is slow to make claims of universal efficacy; 
it is only the tyro in any science who thinks he has a formula that an- 
swers everything. A few years ago, the students of this course listed 
eight pages of definite applications of psychology in the teaching of Eng- 
lish, and of questions about their work, to which they hoped psy- 
chology might have the answer. Professor Arthur I. Gates consented to 
take these lists and check the statements that were actually supported by 
psychology, indicating, also, whether psychologists had found answers 
to the students’ questions, His response was seldom categorical; usually 
“Yes, but . . . see such-and-such a reference.” One question of my own 
I put to a well-known psychiatrist: “Does the reading of murder stories 
or the seeing of gangster films harm boys by inciting them to a life of 
crime, or benefit them by sublimating in an innocuous form of art deep- 
seated inclinations toward socially disapproved conduct?” His answer 
was, “Sometimes one, sometimes the other; it depends on the boy.” With 
regard to educational measurement, it is obvious that the things most 
accurately and most conveniently measured are the purely objective 
facts that can be counted—spelling errors and the like; and that habits, 
appreciations, judgments, emotions, tendencies to behave one way or an- 
other—all the things we feel deepest concern for—are measurable with 
much less certainty. Moreover, when we have measured everything 
measurable, we do not know what all these measures add up to in terms 
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of the total effective personality in any particular situation; all we know 
is that personality, unlike a purely physical object, is always either 
ter or less than the sum of its parts. 

Something like the foregoing procedure would usually be the outcome 
of our discussions of the three dogmatic statements regarding phi- 
losophy, psychology, and measurement; the discussion at the same time 
made clear that philosophy does in a very real way affect emphasis in 
teaching, and the direction in which education changes; that psychology, 
while not reducible to absolute and universally applicable rules of teach- 
ing, throws increasingly clear light on many of our problems; and that 
objective measurement, used with discretion, is a useful check at the very 
least on the minimum attainments of the pupil and the minimum ac- 
complishments of the teacher, and with its increasing precision and 
subtlety may be much more. 


THE TERM PAPERS 


Turning now to concrete details as presented in certain of the selected 
term papers, I am faced with the embarrassing question of what to reject. 
They are grouped in thirty-eight categories, with a number of papers 
under each, ranging from “Ability Grouping,” “Aesthetics” (philoso- 
phy, applications), “Aids” (textbooks, illustrative material, instruments) 
...to “Tests” (standard, original), “Teacher of English” (desired 
qualities, selection, training, activities), and “Vocabulary.” A catalog of 
the several hundred papers in these groups would hardly be of general in- 
terest; I propose, therefore, to select, here and there, certain topics that 
suggest the range of subject and of method, that are peculiarly within 
the province of this course, or that have pertinence to public or to edu- 
cational events today. And to emphasize my belief that all these profes- 
sional problems of organization, policy, measurement, curriculum, and 
the like are valueless unless based on competence and interest in one’s 
subject, I shall begin with one of the many subject matter topics. 


The Writing and the Appreciation of Poetry 


The writing of poetry by pupils, and the problem of the judgment of 
poetry and attempts to measure that judgment, have engaged the interest 
of many students throughout the course. 
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On the side of student-written poetry, Miss Ariadne Gilbert, of the 
Plainfield, New Jersey, High School, submitted in 1922 as a term paper 
“A Trunkful of Poetry”—the title being somewhat, though not exces- 
sively, hyperbolical. This was the first of a considerable number of such 
contributions, in manuscript or in print. Miss Evelina O. Wiggins, head 
of the English department, E. C. Glass High School, Lynchburg, Vir- 
ginia, in 1928 wrote on “Aids in Creative Writing”—a paper on her 
method of inspiring pupils that sounded not only enthusiastic but con- 
vincing. Later, she brought to my office one of her senior boys, who has 
since fully justified both her faith and her teaching; he is now on the 
faculty of a good college, and is well known as one of the better young 
poets. Miss Nellie P. Sergent, of the Evander Childs High School, New 
York City, wrote in 1930 the very well-considered introduction and in 
part assembled from all over the country the material for her book 
Younger Poets, the most comprehensive collection of school verse yet 
published. There have also been various attempts to find some objective 
basis for evaluating school poetry, particularly in a paper in 1930-1931 by 
Miss Pauline Thompson, Research Assistant in the Lincoln School of 
Teachers College, who based her study on the poems printed in Lincoln 
Lore. 

The making of poetry judgment tests has been one of our major in- 
door sports. In the first year of the course, a discussion arose about the 
comparative merit, for serious poetry, of blank verse as compared with 
the rhymed couplet, and the usual textbook statement in honor of blank 
verse was repeated with so little question that I wondered whether it 
would stand a test. Choosing a very characteristically Miltonic passage 
from the seventh book of Paradise Lost, I turned it into as good bal- 
anced couplets as I could, and read both versions to the class. As I had 
expected, they preferred my couplets to Milton’s blank verse. Through 
that term, I enlisted the help of the students in trying out over a hundred 
sets of poems rewritten in various ways, some of which with Dr. Trabue’s 
cooperation were standardized as the Abbott-Trabue Poetry Judging 
Exercises, published by Teachers College in 1921. This was, I believe, the 
first use of the multiple-choice spoiled-version technique for testing 
aesthetic judgment, a technique applied later in the McAdory Art Test, 
the Adler Music Judgment Test, the Carroll Prose Judgment Test, and 
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others. For upwards of ten years following, many of the more imagina- 
tive students, too numerous to name here, devised additional steps of this 
test, often carrying them through the first stages of standardization, and 
used the tests (their own or the original ones) as instruments in teach- 


ing poetry. 
Administration Problems 


Since the course was originally given under the title “Supervision of 
English, for Heads of Departments,” problems of administration and 
supervision have been numerous. 

In 1921-1922 Miss Blanche E. Riggs, Supervisor of English in New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, and Miss Sarah Yancey studied the function of 
the head of department or supervisor, by means of a questionnaire, per- 
sonal correspondence, and interviews, and by tracing, in New Jersey, the 
actual operation of supervision, from its authorization in the state law 
through its operation by various agencies—state, county, or municipal— 
to its impact on the work of the individual classroom teacher. Their find- 
ings, with material from other sources, were summarized by me in the 
English Journal for May, 1922, under the title “Special Functions of the 
Head of Department.” In New York City, Miss Mabel Schmidt, of the 
Morris High School, secured, in 1924, from seventeen chairmen of Eng- 
lish departments definite information on their activities with respect to 
office management, equipment, instruction, intelligence-grouping, oral 
English, pupil-teacher load, testing, etc. New York teachers have made 
similar studies at various periods of the course. Miss Mary P. Eaton, 
chairman of the English department of Wadleigh High School, New 
York City, prepared for the “City-Wide Survey” in 1924 a report on 
improvement of teaching in her department, including the course of 
study, methods of teaching and supervision, the use of standard tests, ex- 
periments with the Dalton Plan and other new plans, the guidance of 
young teachers, special classes to provide for individual differences, proj- 
ects, extracurricular activities, manners and morals. The experiments re- 
ferred to included a study then in progress by Miss Nancy Coryell (also 
a student in the course) which was the basis of her dissertation on Ex- 
tensive and Intensive Reading. Later, Dr. Coryell, who had become chair- 
man of the English department in the Manual Training High School, 
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Brooklyn, referred to this course the problem of low-ability groups in 
that school. This problem was taken up by Miss Ellen Geyer, assistant 
professor in the University of Pittsburgh, and Miss Ruth Knowles, 
critic teacher in the Indiana, Pennsy Decade: State Teachers College. 
They devised a novel non-verbal intelligence test based on pictures of 
things in daily life—of New York buildings, of movie actors and base- 
ball heroes, of widely advertised products like electric refrigerators and 
irons, motor cars, etc., with simple identification questions like “Who is 
this actor?” “What is this housewife doing?” The retarded group made 
better scores on this test than the academic pupils; they were intelligent 
enough about the world they lived in. Partly as a result of this, their 
course was greatly modified in the direction of the activities of their 
daily life; combined with their work in civics; and put on a discussion, 
rather than a reading and writing basis. 

The head of the English department in Haverhill, Massachusetts, Miss 
R. Elaine Croston, was promised by her board of education a special 
English room as a repository for illustrative material, books, and other 
teaching equipment, in the new high school then under construction, if 
she would specify exactly what she wanted and its cost. Miss Croston 
made this her term problem in 1926-1927. Her report, which comprised 
floor plans, shelving and files, furniture, projection and other instru- 
ments, and purchase lists for pictures, books, etc., was used ten years 
later by a joint committee from this course and Professor N. L. Engel- 
hardt’s course for superintendents, in a plan for an ideal English class- 
room. Our own English Seminar Room, the established home of this 
course, is, as a result of the fertile imagination of Professors Ida A. 
Jewett, Lennox Grey, and others and the generosity of former students, 
now undergoing transformation into such a room. 

The range of other topics of administration corresponds closely to 
topics listed by Miss Schmidt and Miss Eaton above. 


Curriculum Problems 


The files contain more papers on the curriculum than on any other 
topic; they range all the way from contributions to state or city courses 
of study to curricula for the small rural high school, and from the organ- 
ization of long-established school classics in traditional historical-period 
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or types-of-literature patterns, through every sort of correlation, fusion, 
or integration to the latest humanities or language arts courses. 

An early and very comprehensive integrated course was that outlined 
by Miss Hannah Kirk, head of department in the Swarthmore, Pennsyl- 
vania, High School. .In the summer of 1932, she worked out an experi- 
mental course for that school in which tenth grade English united with 
anewly established course in music and art appreciation and an established 
course in world history. Her paper describes the course very fully; a 
summary outline of it, as developed a few years later, appears in A Corre- 
lated Curriculum, Monograph No. 5 of the National Council of Teachers 
of English, 1936. 

Integrated courses tend to be built about one of three centers of inter- 
est: social values, aesthetic or art-experience values, or community-life 
values. The social values type, which is the most common, is illustrated in 
the following reports. Mr. Vernon Sanders, head of the English depart- 
ment in the Bronxville Junior High School, planned in 1934 a course in 
which he and a social science teacher would cooperate, centering about 
the industrial revolution in the United States. Miss Margaret Boller, head 
of department in the Steinmetz High School, Chicago, in the summer of 
1937 described two units correlating English and social science in grade 
g in that fine new high school. She says, “Our problem is to unify the 
pupils, who come from all parts of the city; to build larger loyalties; 
tolerance; a consciousness of community responsibilities.” The two units 
described are on Housing and Immigration, both worked out with well- 
planned objectives, activities, and enrichment, supported by full and 
well-chosen references. Women teaching in private schools for privileged 
girls seem especially sensitive to the necessity of opening the eyes of 
those girls to the social-economic pressures of the larger world from 
which they are overprotected. Mrs. Elizabeth S. Hill, of Milwaukee- 
Downer Seminary (in 1935) and Miss Dorothy McCullough of Tudor 
Hall School, Indianapolis (in 1941), have both treated this very compe- 
tently, planning courses that would recognize and develop the appre- 
ciations of the finer things of life accessible to these wealthy girls, but 
also lead them step by step to a larger concept of social needs and social 
responsibilities. 


The course centering in art values is represented by a paper in 1932- 
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1933 by Mr. Harry G. Cayley, who later completed the Ed.D. with this 
as his project, and, after serving on the faculty of Stephens College, is 
now in Montclair, New Jersey, State Teachers College. His course took 
up various art principles and illustrated each in the three fields of litera- 
ture, music, and plastic art. Mr. Raymond Sayers, in 1936, planned an 
English course keyed in a definite and practical way to the work in music 
and art in the High School of Music and Art, New York City. Mr. Wil- 
liam D. Herron, chairman of department in Hillside, New Jersey, pre- 
sented in 1937 a course correlating English and art with very full and 
appropriate materials secured on a trip abroad for that purpose. Miss Mary 
Agnes Swinney of the Paseo High School, Kansas City, Missouri, in the 
summer of 1932 described a course uniting music (the field of her orig- 
inal training) with such literary forms as ballad, lyric, epic, and drama, 
her interest being not so much in theoretical principles of art as in the 
direct experience and enjoyment of their relationship. 

A course centered in community life is not quite the same thing as 
provincialism or even regionalism. Its basic principle is that contact with 
the actualities of life, wherever one happens to be—with the landscape, 
the conditioning scientific factors, all aspects of work and of play, the 
social mores, the history and tradition—affords a more sound and real- 
istic basis for a meaningful education than being shut away from life and 
confined to books; both the learner and the community may be enriched 
by the experience. Many students in this course have planned local cur- 
ricula based on this point of view: for Noranda, P. Q. (a Canadian min- 
ing town), for East Moriches, Long Island, for Clifton, New Jersey, for 
Bangs, Texas, for Cumberland Head, Maryland, for Groveland, Florida, 
for Atchison, Kansas, for Waverly, New York, and more. An early 
paper of this sort was that in 1932 of Miss Roberta Smyth and Miss 
Margaret MacDonald, of Newburgh, New York, on “English for the 
Industrial Students of Newburgh Free Academy.” Their study of present- 
day industrialized Newburgh, compared with the conservative “Our 
Village” sort of Newburgh of the early and mid-nineteenth century, led 
them to prepare for the New York State English Syllabus a fully inte- 
grated unit of instruction on Newburgh, in which geography, geology, 
arts and manufactures, trade and commerce, social problems, history 
(military, political, social, and cultural), literature, music appear not as 
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separate “subjects,” but as integral parts of Newburgh life. Work of this 
type is closely related to the functions of the National Council committee 
on English in the Rural School, a committee of which the original chair- 
man, Professor Helene W. Hartley of the University of Syracuse, and 
the newly appointed chairman, Mr. Paul W. Stoddard, principal of the 
Housatonic Valley Regional High School, Falls Village, Connecticut, 
had both been members of this course. 


Foreign Language and Culture Problems 


The widespread problem of the assimilation into our society of large 
numbers of first and second generation pupils from homes where an- 
other language is spoken, and the long-standing interest of Teachers Col- 
lege in education in foreign lands all over the world, are both reflected 
in a diversity of student papers from the first year the course was given 
down to 1940. 

On the side of language difficulties, there have been a number of gen- 
eral papers on teaching English as a foreign tongue, including one on 
the place of grammar in teaching foreigners and several on “Basic Eng- 
lish” or its equivalent; also a number of studies of the special difficulties 
met in various schools by pupils of a particular linguistic strain—Span- 
ish, Italian, Russian, Polish, Japanese, Chinese. As these are all technical 
studies based on the tabulation of characteristic linguistic errors, they do 
not afford very interesting reading in summary form, One student, Miss 
Mary F. Anderson, of the staff of the World Book Company, was im- 
pressed by the fact that to stress all foreign idioms as errors, if not illiter- 
acy, is a contributory factor in the inferiority feeling that so many for- 
eign students suffer, and is also counter to the whole history of the 
English language, which ceased to be “pure” from the time when Caesar 
conquered Britain. With this in mind, Miss Anderson presented in 1933 
a plan for teaching English so as to give recognition to interesting words, 
colloquialisms, proverbial sayings, and the like entering our language 
from the cultural tradition of other lands. Particularly interesting, also, 
was a report by a Chinese student, Mr. Poon-Kan Mok, in 1931, called 
“Educational Thoughts on the Development of English as a School 
Subject in China,” preliminary to a much more extensive investigation of 
the subject for his dissertation. While Mr. Mok gave attention to the 
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specific methods used in teaching English to the Chinese, his study dealt 
more largely with the history of the teaching of English, and its impact 
on China in respect to religion, commerce, and politics. 

The literary tradition of foreign lands, and of the world as a whole, 
has been repeatedly dealt with from various aspects. In 1928-1929, Miss 
Pearl Pignol, who had taught in Musaeus Training College in Ceylon 
before becoming head of the English department in the Academy of the 
Sisters of the Transfiguration, in Glendale, New Jersey, presented a paper 
on “The Teaching of English in Ceylon.” Her approach to Western 
literature was based on early Sengalese traditions, believed by the Senga- 
lese to be much earlier than, and to be the source of, the ancient epics of 
India. Miss Pignol’s plan was to lead from these old legends to the In- 
dian epics, then to the recurrence of the same or like tales in Greek 
myth and so to modern Western literatures. The spirit of her report was 
fittingly symbolized by her binding, a beautiful piece of Sengalese batik. 
An equally sympathetic treatment of Irish legend was given in 1940 by 
Miss Helen K. Lyon, then of the Potomac School, Washington, now of 
Green Vale School, Roslyn, Long Island, who undertook to show, 
through a re-telling of the old Irish saga both imaginative and humorous, 
that “this ‘matter of the Gael’ has aesthetic, historical, philosophical, but 
most of all human appeal.” Contributory, also, to a more full and just 
imaginative realization of literature was a paper in 1932 by Miss Saretta 
McCrea, head of the English department in the Bound Brook, New 
Jersey, High School, on “The Charm of England by Counties,” based on 
personal visits to each county in England and a special sensitiveness to 
the quality of landscape in each and to the spirit of its literature—a 
study peculiarly appropriate to England, whose literature is so closely 
related to the landscape. Miss Edna Hays (later Ph.D.), who had 
taught in Japan, and after five years as instructor in this department 
is now on the staff of Pine Manor Junior College, Wellesley, Massa- 
chusetts, undertook in 1932 to interpret the code of the samurai in 
Japan, Bushido, in comparison with the European tradition of chivalry, 
which it closely resembled in most respects but with entire absence of 
the cult of woman, a likeness and a difference important to be known to 
teachers who would interpret one of these cultures to the other. Were 
Dr. Hays writing this paper in the light of events of today, she might 
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very well add the comment that the unquestioning loyalty of a military 
caste to a personal overlord, Emperor or Dictator, unrestrained by re- 
spect for woman or by any other element of the Christian ethic, is an 
appalling menace to modern civilization. 

Several students, aware of the value of acquainting their pupils with 
the range of World Literature but also seeing the danger of such a course 
becoming a mere miscellany, have sought to give it coherence by center- 
ing their treatment about some dominating ideas or themes. Such an at- 
tempt was made as early as 1927 by Mr. B. J. R. Stolper, widely known 
for his very stimulating broad-field classes in the Lincoin School. He 
sought a philosophic unity in the dominance, in certain epochs, of certain 
attitudes or faiths, such as the Egyptian dread of all-powerful and gen- 
erally hostile gods, and their longing for personal survival after death; 
or as the assertion of the dignity of man, which characterized Sophocles 
and the Greeks of the great age; and he traced the recurrence of such 
ideas in later ages, even those dominated by rationalistic science or by a 
belief in social-economic determinism. A different center of organiza- 
tion is the subject of a study still in progress by Mrs. Lois Henderson of 
Cornell College, Iowa, who is developing as a dissertation under Profes- 
sor Grey the subject of “World Themes”: namely, those of sufficient 
human appeal to have appeared in primitive folklore, in the Asiatic 
literary tradition, and in that of the Western world. 

The studies thus far named have been centered in the literary values 
of the books studied. There have been a number of studies in which the 
literature was considered not so much for its own sake as for its effect on 
pupils’ lives, and particularly its contribution toward interracial and 
international good will. This aim was clearly stated in a paper in 1936 
by Miss Wilhelmina Hill, who later completed the Ed.D degree in the 
field of Curriculum, and is now Curriculum Specialist in the University 
of Denver. Under the title “The Teaching of Literature of Foreign Lands 
as a Basis for Solving Problems of Social Misunderstandings,” Miss Hill, 
while disclaiming any comprehensive knowledge of the content of such 
a course, presented a pattern of organization adhering to currently ap- 
proved curriculum techniques. But this was by no means the first attack 
on such misunderstandings. In 1928-1929 Mrs. Olga Gogate submitted a 
1§0-page report “A Study of Supplementary Reading with Reference to 
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Foreign Contributions from Occident and Orient.” Her purpose was to 
overcome the too frequent patronizing “White Man’s Burden” attitude 
toward other peoples, and to lead toward international peace and brother- 
hood based on fuller understanding and real respect. She advocated an 
international commission to select the most suitable books from each 
culture and to prepare adequate translations, and illustrated the sort of 
teaching desired by adding chapters on Indian drama, particularly the 
Shakuntala, on Chinese legend and story, and on Japanese poetry. In 1936, 
Miss Lucy A. McKibben, of the Amsterdam, Ohio, High School, keenly 
realizing the racial and national conflicts in the very mixed population 
of that mining region, sought to develop a course that would overcome 
this hostility through gaining respect for the accomplishments of each 
national group; her paper was called “World Literature for a Coal- 
Mining Town.” Also in 1936, Miss Anna D. Lanz from a Chicago high 
school (later principal of Schiller School, Chicago), developed a very rich 
half-year course of six units, worked out in detail, on the world’s major 
classics, in order to promote “world citizenship,” and in the hope of 
“building a wide and generous outlook upon the life and culture of the 
world—the paths of peace and the paths of understanding.” 

Related to this general topic of international relationships are several 
papers dealing with the teaching of the mother tongue in other countries: 
the teaching of English in England, by Miss Ella B. Hagedorn (1933), 
who reviewed the report of the Commission on the Teaching of English 
to the London County Council; the teaching of French in France by 
Miss Catherine Mims (1931), and also by Miss Alma Salley (1924), who 
made a translation of Bezard’s book on the teaching of literature; the 
teaching of literature and language in Norway by Mr. Carl Kilander 
(1934), preparatory to his visiting Sweden to study, toward his disser- 
tation, the teaching of Swedish. And to indicate that there was an ex- 
change of professional ideas, I may add that Mr. Walter R. Humphries, 
a Commonwealth Fund Fellow from Aberdeen University in 1930, be- 
came while attending this course so impressed with Dr. Coryell’s dis 
sertation on Extensive and Intensive Reading that he took it back to 
Scotland and, I heard later, induced his University to change their 
whole system of literature teaching in accordance with Dr. Coryell’ 


findings. 
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Problems of Critical Thinking 


Of recent development in education, and of highest importance today 
especially in relation to the war, is the subject of critical thinking, not in 
the sense of literary criticism, but in its special application to propa- 
ganda analysis. 

The earliest study of propaganda analysis, among my students, was by 
Mr. Abraham Lass, in 1933-1934. Mr. Lass, now chairman of department 
in Fort Hamilton High School, Brooklyn, and editor of High Points, 
was then teaching in the Brooklyn Manual Training High School. 
Through a course in journalism, he developed, first, a critical scrutiny of 
claims of advertisements, checked by scientific information about prod- 
ucts advertised; secondly, a critical attitude toward the bias of particular 
newspapers through posting on the bulletin boards every newspaper 
published in Brooklyn, and comparing their different treatment of the 
same Associated Press News item, as indicated by space, headlines, 
write-up, and editorial comment given it. Mr. Lass gave me lesson sheets 
of a different approach to critical thinking he had also used, based on 
quotations from Pascal’s Pensées and Descartes’ Discourse on Method, 
followed by exercises on testing generalizations on argument from causal 
relations, and on fallacies (a technique illustrated before the National 
Council a year ago by Dr. Mortimer Adler). This past summer, Miss 
Marion Rice, specialist in journalism in the East Rochester, N. Y., High 
School, wrote of her use of a technique similar to that of Mr. Lass in 
using the comparison and evaluation of newspapers (in this case from 
various metropolitan centers) to develop critical thinking. 

Miss Mary MacGarvey, in 1939, wrote a paper on “Propaganda 
Analysis as a Possible Subject for Research,” basing her study on the 
pamphlets and other publications of the Institute for Propaganda Analy- 
ss. Mr. Henry V. Turner, writing on “Propaganda Resistance,” ex- 
pressed a vigorous and militant skepticism regarding all attempts to 
influence public opinion—a sort of sales-resistance that is widespread, 
though an unintended result of the propaganda analysis movement. On 
the other hand, Miss Ruth Davis Nelson, principal of the consolidated 
tural high school in Tribbey, Oklahoma (but, as she told me, not a “grape 
of wrath”), writing in the summer of 1940 on “The Place of Literature 
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in Teaching of Democracy,” believed that we should teach American 
literature with the definite purpose of making clear that it is not “merely 
aesthetic,” and not merely a discussion of immediate social-economic 
problems, “but is the embodiment of those values considered most im- 
portant to human living, and for the building of democracy.” And last 
spring Mr. Harry Weber, with a prophetic look ahead for six months to 
December, 1941, in his paper on “The English Teacher and the Present 
Crisis,” made an eloquent plea for the English teacher to be actively 
propagandist for all-out against Hitler. 


The foregoing pages represent perhaps a tenth of the main categories 
covered by papers in 361F; I have not touched on technical problems of 
measurement; on such extracurricular activities as school journalism or 
dramatics; on teacher training; on college problems; on motion pictures 
and radio; on semantics; and many other important topics that have had 
frequent attention. I trust, however, that enough is given to show that 
English teaching today demands very wide scholarship and very broad 
contact with life; and that its diversity and range are such that no one 
formula, no one simple plan of training, could cover it, unless we had a 
dictatorship. And this very diversity, the despair of mechanically minded 
teachers, is a constant challenge to those whose minds are still growing. 
It assures them a life of intellectual stimulus and enlargement, in direct 
application to every aspect of the needs both of individual pupils and of 
the changing society. 
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Youth and the Imperative Mood’ 


GOODWIN WATSON 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


or long ago a promotion letter from Time magazine congratulated 
Ne on “the tragic privilege of . . . taking part in the greatest 
world-wide military crisis since Napoleon, the greatest economic crisis 
since Adam Smith, the greatest human crisis since medieval times.” 

We find a fresh challenge in our educational tasks when we ask how 
youth are to be prepared for such a stupendous assignment. Clearly, 
youth now must! Youth now must—there is no one else! 

Youth! You have seen their faces in little country high schools and 
big mass-production city schools. Faces of boys that break easily into 
broad grins—faces of girls with eyes that dance, Other faces—some with 
freckles, some with adolescent acne, some with too much makeup, some 
scowling because to wear glasses would be a social handicap—these are 
the youth who now live under great imperatives. You know their char- 
acter—some soft as raw liver, others brittle as dry toast, but many with 
real strength. 

They are truly a new generation. Theirs is the first generation in all 
their line of ancestry to be born in hospitals, to be inoculated for diph- 
theria, to take psychological tests or vitamin pills. More profoundly their 
lives are new. They are the first generation to grow up amid breathless 
expectation of social change; the first to reside in communities where the 
church exerts only a minor influence; the first to hear in their homes 
voices of men speaking actually in London, Berlin, Moscow, or Tokio; 
the first whose glamor heroes have been married, divorced, remarried, 
divorced and falling in love again; the first to face an America in which 
there may be no chance for an eager youth to find work and no profitable 
opportunity for investing savings. 


*An address delivered before the High School Conference of the University of Ilinois 
at Urbana, November 6, 1941. 
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Their ambitions are not new. You may remember that young mechanic 
who had a job last summer and can’t get through school and back at 
work soon enough; the pretty girl who yearns for a screen test; the class 
president who would never admit his consuming ambition to be the 
nation’s President; the sensible-looking young woman who plans to be 
a teacher; and the many who don’t care too much and will take what- 
ever turns up. You hear their jokes, their sports chatter, and their swing- 
ing songs: “I guess I’ll have to dream the rest.” . . . “I don’t want to set 
the world on fire.” . 

Seniors now—in a few months they will be on the assembly lines, and 
in their ability to keep up with the endless flow of machines will lie our 
strongest defense. A man or woman soon gets too old for the pace; there 
is no one but youth to take it. Some will squeeze into the cramped quar- 
ters of tanks, and, knocked brutally about in that confining space, learn 
to bear the burden of assault. We older ones can’t do it—too slow, too 
fat, too soft. There is no one but youth for the tanks. Some will man 
the destroyers and cruisers and new submarines that keep a path cleared 
across both great seas. Men soon grow too old for swift action on rough 
seas; there is no one but youth for the Navy. Some will be flying the 
new planes, rolling: off now by the thousands each month. The great 
flyers are still young because everything depends on subtle adjustments— 
quicker adjustments than middle age can make. We may double or treble 
or quadruple our output of planes, but we cannot now add to our 
eighteen-year-olds. 

The imperative mood is a new experience for us. Some youth have 
lived in the active and some in the passive—but words like “obligation” 
and “duty” have stimulated mainly the shoulder-shrug reflex. The seniors 
in high school today were born in the twenties of parents once known 
as flaming youth and once remarkable for their defiance of Prohibition. 
The slogans of youth have a direct line of descent from—‘“I should 
worry!” and “Let George do it,” a generation ago, to yesterday’s “You 
only live once and you're a long time dead.” “Only saps work!” “Oh, 
yeah?” “What’s the percentage in that?” “Why should I stick my neck 
out?” and “So what?” And now destiny issues an ultimatum: “Youth 
must!” Must what? 
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THE THREE IMPERATIVES 


Out of the turmoil of world events emerge with increasing clarity 
three great imperatives. They are laid upon us now, but they are not 
passing or temporary urgencies. They are not emergency educational 
measures, although the present emergency desperately demands them. 
They are likely to remain central objectives for a century. No subject of 
study and no practice of school administration will remain unaffected 
by these three imperatives. No student or teacher can slight them except 
at personal and social peril. There may be in education some matters of 
taste and election; these are matters of “must”! Youth must—and we 
must help—no matter how our classroom habits and subject matter 
loyalties may be disturbed. If we fail here—the rest of our work col- 
lapses. If there are minimum essentials for our generation, they derive 
their valid command from these three imperatives: 


First, youth must establish world order! 
Second, youth must extend democratic controls! 
Third, youth must plan sustained economic abundance! 


Simply stated, these demands are so obviously important that it would 
be a waste of time to argue for them. Let us rather consider what it will 
take to achieve them. 


World Order 


The world has grown smaller during the lifetime of our present high 
school generation. When those now seniors were born, radio broadcasts 
were just beginning. Airplanes flew only 200 miles per hour. The first 
telephone conversation was radioed across the Atlantic when they were 
three. They were four when Lindbergh flew to Paris. When they were 
entering school the Graf Zeppelin circled the world in twenty-one days, 
and two years later Post and Gatty flew around the globe in eight. 
Clipper service on the Pacific began when they were twelve; on the 
Atlantic, only two years ago. Now, weather permitting, a steady stream 
of bombers flies between Newfoundland and Britain and the world has 
shrunk to a neighborhood. 

Distant events have broken into our homes. 
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Eighteen years ago today a loaf of bread sold in Germany for 140 
billion marks—a 600 per cent rise in price overnight. Children went to 
school hungry, having had no breakfast, carrying no lunch, with slim 
prospects of dinner. 

It was about the time our seniors were born that a group of young 
men, excited by the fanatical oratory of Adolf Hitler, proclaimed him 
Chancellor in the Munich beer-hall Putsch. The world laughed. The 
New York Times editorialized about “that crazy movement, inspired by 
persons better fitted for the comic opera stage than for a serious effort 
to overthrow the Berlin government.” A short fifteen years passed, and 
another scene was played on the Munich stage, as premiers of France 
and Britain made a fabulous peace offering to one who had been dubbed 
“comic opera lunatic.” 

Slowly and painfully we have learned that indifference to aggression 
does not bring immunity to its consequences. The seniors of today were 
eight years old when Japan invaded Manchuria. America protested, but 
there were those in power in Britain who were more tolerant, and we 
shrugged our shoulders. Asia seemed remote. Our prospective graduates 
were ten when the Reichstag was burned, Hitler became Chancellor, and 
the axis powers withdrew from a League of Nations we had never been 
willing to enter. We heard the news but it was still far from us. Our stu- 
dents were eleven when Dollfuss suppressed the democratic forces of 
Austria, only to be himself more than suppressed by the Nazis, America 
stayed neutral. The boys and girls of our senior class were studying 
African geography in the sixth grade when Mussolini bombed and in- 
vaded Ethiopia. We put clippings on the bulletin board, but with no 
thought that it might be our fight away off on those barbaric desert 
sands. By the time that class had gotten into the social studies of junior 
high school, Franco’s rebels were attacking Republican Spain. Some of 
us were disturbed, but as a nation we followed France and Britain in 
deciding to call for Pilate’s basin, to wash our hands of all responsibility, 
and to close our eyes to Fascist intervention. The next year the Japanese 
moved into North China, but we only sold Japan more iron and oll. 
Hitler marched triumphantly into Vienna and we said with Britain— 
“That is no affair of ours!” Our present seniors were supposed to be 
concerned about algebra and ancient history while Chamberlain brought 
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back the ignominious “Peace in our time.” Shortly after that class moved 
into tenth grade the invasion of Poland at last convinced the British that 
neutrality was a trust betrayed. Before that year was out, Scandinavia, 
Belgium, and Holland had found that solemn promises were broken 
overnight and that those who mind their own business are not guar- 
anteed independence. 

Tonight the military machine dominates from Berlin and Rome and 
Tokio, an area twice as great as the United States with five times the 
population. A military threat which could have been stopped easily at 
early stages had we not mistakenly placed our trust in neutrality now 
cuts deeply into all our lives. Boys give up careers for camp. Our 
budgets suffer. Already a fifth of our national productive power goes 
for defense. Soon it will be a fourth—a third—a half. Our income avail- 


_able for consumption may go below the poorest depression years. 


We know now the heavy price of world disorder, but we have not 
yet seriously undertaken to plan a more effective world order. For 
twenty years America has tried to achieve world peace by covenants. 
Locarno—when our high school seniors were only two—promised peace 
for Europe. The Kellogg-Briand pact—signed by sixty nations while our 
present seniors were still in first grade, outlawed war forever. In the 
golden haze of 1929, Ramsay Macdonald sat on a log with Herbert 
Hoover at Rapidan and planned new disarmaments, Our seniors were 
only third graders when a World Economic Conference met expensively 
in London to straighten our financial ills. In 1933—only eight years ago 
—Hitler and Mussolini signed with France and England a four-power 
pact guaranteeing peace for ten years. Later nonaggression pacts were 
signed between Germany and Poland, Italy and Ethiopia, Germany and 
the Soviet Union. If preference for peace, or conferences, or solemn pacts 
could prevent war there would be none today. Our youth were brought 
up under leaders who put their faith in international structures built 
on sand. 

It is hard to learn the most obvious lessons of history; they have had a 
chance to become so obvious because they were hard to learn. American 
youth were not prepared to defend peace, so today they must prepare 
for war. We shall, if we are wise, prepare most of them to be machinists 
rather than infantrymen. In modern war if there is enough superiority in 
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equipment relatively few men are needed. Even this lesson is hard for 
adults, who think in terms of past wars. A recent Gallup poll showed a 
two to one vote favoring military training in high school.t What did 
they mean by military training—learning to operate lathes, to drive 
trucks, to travel over strange country alone, to solve algebra problems, 
to puzzle out the heart of an atom, to keep cool in hard-fought games, 
and to steel themselves against race prejudice? Or were they still think- 
ing in the old terms of uniforms, marching, obedience, and drill rather 
than in more realistic terms of industrial production, individual initiative, 
ingenuity, and ready intelligence? The most successful aviators of the 
R.A.F. would never be tolerated by traditional top sergeants. 

What we need most in defense preparation now is determination to 
go the whole way on new paths. We slowly realize that we shall never 
check world disorder with one hand while business goes on as usual. 
America has evaded all-out effort, hoping in vain to find some pleasanter 
path. We hoped our customary ways would be good enough. Now the 
imperative is on us. We must win a war, and what is still harder, win 
the peace! 

Youth of America—what is your road to peace? What do teachers 
find youth thinking? 

Do they know what efforts have failed? Neutrality and isolation 
haven’t worked. Picking scapegoats is no answer; it will be as futile to 
hang Hitler in 1945 as it would have been to hang the Kaiser in 1918. 
Reparations and debts have proven uncollectable. Winning one war and 
running out on the rest of the world only breeds another conflict. If 
there is to be another League of Nations, we shall have to stay in it and 
support it. What about an international police force with abolition of 
all national armaments? An international currency? Free trade? No more 
colonies? Can we preserve cultural autonomy without little national 
governments? 

Have you made time to think these problems out with students? 
Perhaps you are supposed to teach languages or history, or science or 
mathematics or English or agriculture. Whatever your subject, world 
order can become a major theme. How can we be good neighbors and 


1 Poll conducted by George Gallup, Director, American Institute of Public Opinion, 
Princeton, N. J. See also The New York Times for January 20, 1942. 
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build in this new, closely interrelated world, out of the chaos which 
threatens, a good neighborhood? Shall we keep American factories run- 
ning, full blast, after the war, to produce streamlined housing for all the 
world even though we know that our customers’ credit isn’t too good? 
Should we plan now for an expeditionary force of teachers and group 
workers to help European boys and girls who have grown up under 
dictatorships to learn the ways of democracy? 


Democratic Control 


These questions bring us into the area of our second imperative, 
Democracy. Democratic control. Extension of the democratic . ay of 
living. 

Again as we look back over the life story of our youth we see how 
much they will have to unlearn. Most of them grew up in homes where 
the demands of father or mother, or perhaps of the child himself, were 
taken as law, and where little practice in democratic planning was given. 
Most of them went to schools where the curricula were prescribed by 
remote dictators and enforced by that petty tyranny which used to pass 
for classroom discipline. Most of them have known only employers who 
expected their hirelings to do as they were told without presuming to 
help plan the business in which they had found jobs. 

Looking out at the state of the world the picture has been no less 
heavily weighted against democracy. Dictatorships in Russia, Hungary, 
and Italy were set up before our present seniors were born, Primo de 
Rivera took over dictatorship in Spain and Kemal Atatiirk in Turkey 
before our pupils were old enough to talk. Nobody then spoke of fight- 
ing dictators to save democracy. “Democratic” Britain was the most 
powerful force behind dictatorships which soon arose in Greece and 
Portugal. The dictatorship over India and Burma was and still is British. 
Dictatorships arising more than ten years ago in Poland and Yugoslavia 
did not prevent their alliance with France. The reputed democracy of 
our Western hemisphere was not much upset over the forceful dictator- 
ships of several Latin-American nations. 

If democratic ideals are to come into action educators must help youth 
unlearn their tolerance of tyranny. The acceptance of the drift of things 
does not guarantee a defense of democracy. 
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Increasingly our schools are becoming democratic institutions. Teach- 
ers, parents, and pupils are working on joint committees to plan what is 
to be done and how it is to be done. This week I visited a college where 
it is accepted practice on the community government projects for faculty 
and students to serve sometimes under student chairmen. There ought 
to be freedom and appropriate procedures in every high school so that 
pupils who may feel that certain subject requirements are less valuable 
for them than some other things they might be doing can have their 
point of view considered and a voice in the decision. We badly need 
now appropriate social machinery for effective protest by any pupils, 
teachers, or parents who are subjected to autocratic, dictatorial, authori- 
tarian orders from teachers, supervisors, principals, superintendents, or 
other officials. Granted that most educators now are trying to practice 
democracy, we still need some way of curbing dictatorial impulses in 
certain individuals. Perhaps your state teachers association can devise the 
necessary democratic curbs. Here is a battlefront far more significant for 
the defense of democracy than amateur fire-fighting or knitting sweaters. 
The fight for democracy begins on our own jobs, and if we don’t win it 
there, we shall not gain much from conquests overseas. If our pupils 
have learned to fight dictatorships, to set up democratic rules, and to 
gain skill in making democracy work in their own classes and clubs, 
those pupils will go out better equipped to overthrow dictatorships in 
labor unions, factory management, city government, churches, or other 
social agencies. 

Again it should be stressed that this is a task for all teachers, not only 
for teachers of the social sciences. Every teacher-pupil relationship, in 
elementary or secondary school or college, enhances or defeats demo- 
cratic ideals. In the struggle toward democracy, we shall need the re- 
sources of history, psychology, biology, English, art, and many other 
fields of study. Every class affords opportunity to set up committees 
which will practice the essential democratic skills of tolerance, listening 
to the other fellow, discussing with fair-mindedness, discounting propa- 
ganda, planning constructively, delegating responsibility, and cooperat- 
ing cheerfully in carrying out group decisions which may not exactly 
suit the individual. I learned a lesson from a colleague recently, who, 
after he had vigorously stated his disagreement with our plans, added, 
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“One of the reasons free speech is tolerated in a democracy is that minori- 
ties learn when to stop talking. Democracy rests on self-restraint; I’ve 
had my say.” 


Planning an Economy 


We turn now to our third imperative—planning an economy which 
can give us sustained abundance. The most serious morale weakness in 
America is the chronic doubt about our economic future. We can take 
hardships now, but we want to know that beyond the period of sacrifice 
there is a reasonable hope of jobs for all and for the elimination of 
poverty. Our youth are no better prepared by their past experience for 
this kind of planning than they have been for world organization or for 
democracy. Our pupils who were born on farms have lived all their lives 
under the shadow of that economic depression which began twenty years 
ago in agriculture. The stock market and business collapse hit our 
present seniors when they were only six, and they have never experi- 
enced the full employment which ought to be a dependable feature 
of any defensible economic order. They were only fourteen when, in 
1937, federal spending was cut and our economy took the steepest six- 
month tailspin in its history. Yet the technocrats a decade ago had made 
the country dimly aware of immense potential wealth. Youth adjusted 
to the paradox of poverty amid plenty as other generations had ac- 
cepted malaria, smallpox, and typhoid as the natural conditions of 
existence. 

Now while the colossal ruin of war removes temporarily the threat 
of abundance, all our factories, farms, mines, and the trained skills of 
all our workers are being used. But what lies beyond this war? How 
shall we use the new factories and our added millions of trained workers 
after the defense program ends? 

It is of profound significance that, in the recent Fortune poll, more 
than go per cent of the leaders of American business predicted that we 
would never go back to the private enterprise system which they per- 
sonally had found so attractive. They agreed that social planning and 
public control in some form are here to stay.” 

No one will call this wishful thinking. Business still fights the coming 


*See Fortune poll, Fortune Magazine, November, 1941. 
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change. With all its faults they loved the old order—especially those 
among them who had grown rich and powerful by its aid. Now they 
see the sands in the glass run out. 
“One full age is ended and its time. 
We are the makers of another world.” * 

If sometimes the older generation are nostalgic for the life now past, 
let us remember that youth finds its life stirred by hopes for the future. 
It is exciting to live in a day when the great steel girders of the world 
are hot, molten, and in flux, so they can be given a shape which will 
last for generations. 

One promise of hope comes from the attention now being given to 
planning for prosperity and production after the war. Our United States 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics heads one national committee at work 
on postwar planning. The National Resources Planning Board is also 
laying out a program for continuous prosperity. The most recent For- 
tune Round Table offered a wealth of constructive suggestions, such as 
that made by Mr. Prince, vice-president of General Electric Company, 
that every industry should build up now a “bank” of new inventions on 
which to start work when defense needs decline. The Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund is a research foundation now devoting all its resources to post- 
war planning. All this is new and very encouraging. We didn’t look that 
far ahead in 1917 or 1928. Agriculture today, with its land-use planning 
committees in every county and its food-stamp plans for cooperation 
with relief groups, has been even more creative than industry. Agricul- 
ture was forced at first to move toward scarcity because all other groups 
—manufacturers, mine owners, labor in the building trades, yes, even 
teachers and doctors—had set up a pattern of reducing production to 
maintain prices. Today, however, the great democratic machinery of 
agricultural planning stands ready to be used, if we have the vision, 
within a society which is determined to sustain a high standard of living 
for all its citizens. Another example of success may be found in the 
Tennessee Valley Authority with its demonstration that planning over 
an area as large as England can be done from the grass roots and need 
not be imposed by the brass hats. 


3From Engle, Paul. Break the Heart’s Anger, p. 189. Doubleday, Doran, and Com- 
pany, New York, 1935. 
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We find ourselves asking not whether the schools can lead the way 
to a new society but whether education is enabling youth even to keep 
up with the advance of industry, agriculture, and government toward 
economic reconstruction after the present emergency. 

Out of these many efforts a few issues now emerge so clearly that we 
should be discussing them in high schools. 

We shall be able to produce a very high standard of living once this 
war is out of the way. We shall have steel, aluminum, motors, and many 
other goods in quantities never approached before. What shall we do 
with this wealth? Rebuild Europe? Rehouse America? Fither surely 
would be better than to shut down the mills. 

Another suggestion worth discussing is the Keynes plan for saving 
part of our income now, partly to stop the competition of our pur- 
chasing with defense needs and partly so that we may have millions 
saved to flow out in domestic purchasing when the war ends. 

In recent years our national income has totaled about seventy-five bil- 
lion dollars. It now looks as though it might take twice that—one hun- 
dred fifty billion dollars—to consume the output of our annual full- 
capacity production. How shall we meet this situation? Shall we double 
everyone’s income, meanwhile controlling prices? Or, should prices be 
cut in half? Surely we shall want to support every effort to raise stand- 
ards of living in that half of our population who have been unable in the 
past to do their share of buying. 

This brings us very directly to the labor movement, its effort to raise 
wages, and its role in our American future. So vigorous have been the 
attacks on labor in newspapers and in Congress that citizens are asking, 
“Is labor getting too much power?” “Should strikes be curbed?” 

The best answer always, and this is especially true for educators, is to 
turn from scare headlines to the facts. How has labor fared these last 
two years since the war began? Reports from the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor* show that weekly earnings in American industry are 
now 33 per cent higher than they were two years ago, but half of that 
rise is due to longer hours of work. The hourly rate of pay this fall in 
America averages 74 cents an hour, which is 14 per cent above what it 


*See Labor Information Bulletins, published by the United States Department of 
Labor. Data on average weekly and hourly wages are included each month. 
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was when the war began in 1939. Now, what has happened to profits 
during this same period? Reports from the Federal Reserve Bank tel] 
that story. Reports from 808 corporations, representing the great bulk 
of American industry, show profits for the first half of 1941, 70 per cent 
above 1939. Keep those figures in mind—labor’s rate of pay is now up 
14 per cent—capital’s return is up 70 per cent! Maybe some legislation 
is needed to curb profiteering in national defense, but labor hardly 
qualifies as the worst offender. In some industries, notably steel, coal, and 
airplanes, profits are now running more than 200 per cent above prewar 
levels. It is interesting that strikes have been most prominent in coal 
mines, steel and airplane factories. The discrepancy is really more ex- 
treme than these figures show. Profits in most companies were calculated 
after deducting a big reserve with which to pay anticipated taxes. No 
such provision has been made in labor returns. To be fair, we should 
deduct the direct and indirect taxes from labor’s increased earnings. The 
gains would then appear smaller than the increase in cost of living dur- 
ing this same period. 

Labor is far from perfect—no organization of human beings is free 
from faults and those newly risen to power are likely to be most clumsy 
in its use. There is a promise of better relations between employer and 
employee ahead when we look at labor’s record in fields like the clothing 
industry, where the unions have long been stronger than the employers. 
There, as you know, and as I hope your pupils do, labor has pioneered 
with credit unions, excellent housing projects, worth-while adult educa- 
tion, and finer recreational provisions for union members and their families 
than the best that Soviet Russia could ever put in its show-window. 
Perhaps your pupils also know that industrial engineers are employed by 
these clothing unions to help their employers plan their business more 
efficiently. You remember that Walter Reuther, of the U.A.W., sug- 
gested a plan for decentralizing defense production and saving small 
shops a year before the government really took this need seriously. The 
C.L.O. eighteen months ago proposed the kind of inventory which the 
S.P.A.B. is now about to make. Philip Murray’s plan for councils in each 
industry with representatives of employers, labor, and government was 
rejected, but something of the sort might have prevented many of the 
present disputes. 
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It is important to stress these constructive contributions of organized 
labor, partly because of the virulent anti-labor campaign in most news- 

pers, in radio news reports, but also because most of our pupils will be 
workers and few will be employers. The typical union member will soon 
be a high school graduate. The average boy or girl today has a better 
chance to influence the planning of American business by becoming a 
labor leader than he or she would have by ascending the old ladders of 
ownership or public office. The progress of labor during the lifetime of 
our present high school pupils has been striking. The first labor govern- 
ment in England came into office while our present seniors were still in 
their cradles. Today labor governments rule in Australia and New Zea- 
land, while labor has more representation in the Cabinet of the con- 
servative Winston Churchill than in the New Deal. 

There is one other aspect of planning which comes close to the life of 
every community. We can predict that even with the best efforts of 
private industry there will remain a large number of workers, young and 
old, not needed to grow food or mine the earth or tend machines. We 
shall need to employ them in work like teaching, public health, and 
community recreation, which is never likely to be done by machines. 
To prevent hasty and improvised schemes, plans should be drawn up 
now. Every high school pupil should be required as one essential test 
before graduation to list and defend the projects most needed by his 
community if ever again any able-bodied men or women should want 
work. Some communities need kindergarten and nursery schools, others 
public auditoriums, little theaters, health services, swimming pools, tennis 
courts, golf links, motor highways, more bus service, libraries, assistance 
to overworked housekeepers, and scores of other projects. Every com- 
munity should have its distinctive crafts in which its artists take pride. 
We have more work needing to be done than has ever been required to 
give employment to every person who wants to work. To any of you 
who may wonder how these projects are to be paid for, let me say very 
briefly two things. One is that employing people to render a needed 
service always enriches the community more and costs less than to sup- 
port potential workers in idleness. The second is that a large public pay- 
roll is just as much an asset and no more of a liability than the payroll of 
a private business enterprise of similar size. Both public and private 
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enterprises necessarily draw their income from the consuming public 
and both alike pay out their receipts in wages which raise the buyin 
power of the local community. We need not fear to plan boldly to use 
in public-sponsored projects all workers not needed for private industry, 


In conclusion, I hope that your perfectly proper disagreement over 
details on which I have undoubtedly been mistaken, will not have ob- 
scured the main outline of this message. We are entering with youth an 
epoch dominated by three great imperatives: (1) World organization; 
(2) Increased democracy; and (3) Planning for abundance. Each is a 
continuation of some trends from the past, but each calls upon us in edu- 
cation to counteract powerful and long-standing habits of thought which 
have tolerated blind isolation, dictatorships at home and abroad, and 
economic anarchy leading to depressions. The three imperatives of our 
era combine in a message of hope. Whatever and wherever we teach, if 
we can help our pupils move toward democratic economic reconstruc- 
tion on a world-wide scale, we shall be giving youth something more 
precious than rubies. More deeply than anything else, youth needs pur- 
pose—a goal—something to live for! When the future seems blocked 
and hopeless, morale disintegrates and character decays. Youth is willing 
to give blood, sweat, and tears if all that is a necessary part of a program 
which leads where youth wants to go. Youth lives in futures. We teach- 
ers are architects of what shall be; in our classrooms are embryonic 
worlds; education takes place at the heart of humanity-becoming. To 
implement the dreams of youth for their House of Tomorrow is the 
teacher’s noblest opportunity. You will not fai] them—and American 
youth will not fail in their tryst with Destiny. 
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SOCIAL NORMS AND THE BEHAVIOR OF 
COLLEGE STUDENTS* 


n the research reports and the litera- 

ture interpreting recent trends in 
American thought there is discernible a 
distinct pattern of social norms in which 
the emphasis on securing tangible wealth 
(economic values), gaining renown and 
power (political values), and the utility 
of scientific knowledge (theoretical 
values) greatly outweighs the consid- 
erations of improved social conditions 
(social values), unity of religious ex- 
perience (religious values), and aesthetic 
satisfactions of life (aesthetic values). 

In close relation to this pattern of 
social values are the personal value pat- 
tetns of a group of boys as they finished 
103 secondary schools in the northeast- 
ern states. The means of their scores on 
the Allport-Vernon Study of Values 
descend significantly in the following 
order: political, theoretical, economic, 
religious, social, aesthetic. The mean 
scores of the same young men, near the 
end of the first semester of their sopho- 
more year in college, descend in this 
order: economic, theoretical, political, 
social, religious, aesthetic. Analysis of 
covariance shows that the pattern tends 
to persist during the period. The cor- 
relation coefficient between means of 
value categories is +.741 and the corre- 
lation within value categories is fairly 


high, +.515. Computation of the ad- 
justed mean squares in college indicates 
that 46.2 per cent of the variance among 
value categories, and 73.5 per cent of 
the variance within value categories is 
attributable to the college experience. 
The significant rise in economic values 
and fall in religious values are related 
to the college experience, while the 
apparently significant rise in aesthetic 
values and fall in political values are 
due to statistical regression tendencies 
rather than to the influence of the tran- 
sition experience. 

The importance of this close relation 
between the social norms and the per- 
sonal values of students is heightened 
by additional results which show the 
dynamic character of these evaluative 
attitudes and purposes in their relation 
to the behavior of the students. In the 
intensive case reports the students show 
consistency of attitudes and efforts 
toward their valued objectives. Analysis 
of variance indicates that each student 
has a pattern of values which is per- 
sistent over the period studied. Certain 
patterns of behavior were found to be 
associated with personal values. These 
point to the selective and directive 
quality of personal values. Similarly the 
motives for attending college show 


* By J. Epwarp Topp, Pu.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, 


No, 833. 
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meaningful relations to patterns of be- 
havior which indicate their dynamic 
character. For example, reasons for at- 
tending college show significant asso- 
ciation with (1) high school academic 
rank, (2) two of the Bernreuter per- 
sonality scales, and (3) interest in cer- 
tain school subjects. 

The integrative nature of value pat- 
terns should also be mentioned. Al- 
though statistical analysis was made of 
several hundred specific examples of be- 
havior and specific attitudes, rarely 
were they found to be related to the 
value pattern or the purposes for at- 
tending college. It was only when clus- 
ters of behavior items were combined 
into syndromes or patterns of behavior 
that relations were found. The results 
of Hale’s From School to College point 
also to the dynamic integrating char- 
acter of purposes and value patterns, 
for example, the prominence of the 
purpose pattern among his four func- 
tional patterns, and the factor analysis 


which included a purpose factor and 
an integrating factor. 

With such facts before us we ought 
to produce something of a common 
mind about the questions of the 
which would influence individuals to 
live noble lives. An ideal culture value 
pattern would prize religious values 
most highly, aesthetic and theoretical 
values second, political and social values 
next, and economic values last. 

To create more ethical social ideals, 
higher education, among other agencies, 
must relate curricula and arrangements 
practically to the stresses and strains of 
the culture by making the educational 
program a means of personal and s0- 
cial analysis and social reconstruction 
through democratic cooperation, by 
providing opportunity for all to con- 
tinue their education to the limits of 
their ability and efforts, and by broad- 
ening the bases of support and control 
so as to insure freedom of thought and 
to protect the interests of all groups 


GUIDING CHILDREN’S READING THROUGH 
EXPERIENCES* 


ucH progress has been made in 

developing a new outlook re- 
garding a curriculum based upon pupil 
experiences which are as varied as a 
complex life presents. Naturally a new 
outlook calls for a reinterpretation of 
the place of reading in such a life- 
inclusive curriculum. Already a gen- 
eral understanding of the larger pur- 
poses and common functions of read- 
ing exists, but much more help is needed 
by the teacher and others responsible 


for planning work with children in 
dealing with the daily, continuous read- 
ing growth of pupils. 

Guiding Children’s Reading Through 
Experiences has been written for the 
express purpose of fulfilling this need 
for detailed, concrete help in teach 
ing reading in an experience cut 
riculum. 

Five major goals in the reading pro 
gram are described with concrete & 
amples in the first chapter. These goal 


* By Roma Gans. Practical Suggestions for Teaching, Monograph No. 3 (Hollis L. Caswell, Editor). 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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are necessary in guiding the daily work 
in order to give continuity and ade- 
quate breadth of function to the read- 
ing experiences of boys and girls of 
all ages, both in and out of school. A 
teacher must help each pupil to become 
increasingly independent in (1) know- 
ing when to read, (2) knowing how 
to select what to read to fit his purpose, 
(3) reading the selected material skill- 
fully, (4) appraising the content in 
terms of his purpose for reading it, and 
(5) using, when appropriate, the ideas 
gained from reading. The total func- 
tion of reading in the life of pupils at a 
given time and the long-range view of 
its future use in enriched living can 
only be kept clearly in mind in the 
daily guidance of pupils through the 
aid of goals such as these five. 

Many teachers who are working to- 
ward a curriculum which will guide 
boys and girls to study problems of 
importance to them and who realize 
the significant relationship of reading 
to rich and satisfactory living are ham- 
pered by a lack of specific under- 
sanding in meeting the day-by-day 
situations. From the many difficulties 
confronting primary and upper grade 
teachers in guiding children’s reading, 
five were selected and concrete sugges- 
tions offered for dealing with them. 
These suggestions, it is hoped, will 
serve as a springboard for teachers to 
devise other and more appropriate ways 
of meeting the reading needs of their 
pupils. 

The first of these problem areas is 
found in the responsibility for develop- 
ing reading readiness and in guiding 
the first reading experiences. Sugges- 
tions are offered concerning the variety 
of experiences which groups and indi- 
vidual pupils may engage in, ways in 
Which language and reading function 


in these experiences, the selection and 
arrangement of materials and equip- 
ment, the planning of the daily pro- 
gram, children’s first writing, and the 
guidance and function of oral reading. 

A second common source of diffi- 
culty for teachers of older pupils as 
well as younger ones is the develop- 
ment of independence in reading 
through the use of word-recognition 
techniques which aid rather than de- 
tract from reading comprehension. Ex- 
amples are given which illustrate the 
stimulation of interest in words, and 
the use of techniques that aid pupils 
to recognize words at sight, by clues 
and by phonetic analysis. These sug- 
gestions are for teachers of all age 
pupils, for the development of adequate 
word-recognition techniques must be 
continuous in the elementary reading 
program if pupils are to grow to their 
full reading maturity. 

Examples are presented which will 
add to the teacher’s understanding of 
the needs of pupils in developing deep 
and accurate comprehension and will 
aid the teacher in being better equipped 
to meet these needs. Specific situations 
are described which illustrate how in 
primary as well as upper grades a criti- 
cal type of reading comprehension is 
developed and how the most common 
difficulties which pupils encounter in 
comprehension are met. 

The problem over which most teach- 
ers are constantly worried—the pupil 
whose reading progress is slow—is dis- 
cussed at length and more specific pro- 
posals which can be used by classroom 
teachers are included. These sugges- 
tions are intentionally non-technical 
because where slow learners are regu- 
lar members of a group a teacher who 
guides their reading progress must use 
ways of working with them which are 
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understandable and at the same time 
effective. 

Suggestions for evaluating the read- 
ing growth of individuals and the ef- 
fectiveness of the entire reading pro- 
gram are offered. The use of inven- 


tories and observations, the keeping of 
records, and the selection and use of 
tests in harmony with the major goals 
of the reading program are described 
with sufficient examples and details to 
be of practical use to teachers. 


CREATIVE GROUP WORK ON THE CAMPUS* 


A DEVELOPMENTAL STUDY OF CERTAIN ASPECTS 
OF STUDENT LIFE 


OCIAL groups are the end results of 

the forces which produce them. 
The explanation of the nature and sig- 
nificance of groups must be sought in 
their inherent processes or functions, 
for their essential relationships can be 
determined only on that basis. This is 
particularly true of their evolution, 
which is primarily a matter of socio- 
genetics—even though the visible evi- 
dence is recorded in their structure. Be- 
cause this is true, the characteristics of 
communities and societies are to be 
found in a study of what they do; their 
actions or behavior furnish the inter- 
pretation of what they are. 

The purpose of this study has been 
to examine the processes and products 
of social groups in the area of extra- 
class activities on two campuses in an 
endeavor to discover the possibilities in 
creative group work for national adap- 
tation in community situations as a 
means of influencing individual develop- 
ment, which includes social develop- 
ment. 

The study is divided into three parts. 
Part I presents examples of develop- 
ments in creative group work in the 
larger culture and certain theoretical 


considerations in philosophy and social 
psychology which underlie the opera- 
tion of group work in student life. Al- 
though there has been no attempt to 
present extensive examples or an ex- 
haustive analysis of theory, enough is 
included to serve as a setting for a 
study of the significance and techniques 
of creative group work with college 
and university students. 

Part II is concerned with the presen- 
tation of empirical data gathered by the 
investigator in two detailed develop- 
mental studies, made at Stephens Col- 
lege and Stanford University, in which 
she attempted three things: 

1. To trace briefly the developmen- 
tal history of the informal group activ- 
ities of students during a period of 
years at both institutions and to indi- 
cate certain shifts in educational theory, 
economic setting, and personnel which 
have influenced developments in stu- 
dent life on these campuses. 

2. To drive an analysis of the institu- 
tional situation at Stephens down to 
the level of the individual interests and 
needs of the students actually resident 
on the campus by securing statements 
from the faculty regarding student 


* By Louise Price, Px.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 
830. 
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blems from their point of view and 
of their own problems in relation to 
advising students; and to illustrate some 
of the ways in which these statements 
were used later in making changes in 
the environment. 

3. To analyze the processes of certain 
leadership groups at Stanford for evi- 
dences of: democratic attitudes and 
modes of behavior, sequence in the 
processes, and intelligent cooperative 
action between the students and the 
faculty in making desirable changes in 
the environment. 

Part Ill of the study is concerned 
with a re-examination of the examples 
and the theory set forth in Part I in 
the light of the processes and proce- 
dures described in Part II. 


SOURCES OF DATA 


Official documentary sources of data 
were examined and developments were 
charted by intervals of five years in 
both institutions; these data were sup- 
plemented by illustrative material taken 
from statements of students and fac- 
ulty at Stephens regarding student 
problems and the problems of faculty 
related to student advising; problems 
found in the statements were checked 
for frequency of occurrence by ques- 
tionnaire. At Stanford, verbatim rec- 
ords were made of several groups in 
action. Other data not available in offi- 
cial documents were taken from ver- 
batim records of seven panel discussions 
on problems of students and the opera- 
tion of student life. Interviews and 
correspondence also supplemented data. 


FINDINGS 


Stephens College. The developmental 
history of student life at Stephens re- 
vealed extensive use of the group think- 
mg process, supported by research. 


Procedures used there have remade the 
curriculum and enlivened the total sit- 
uation since 1912. The grade system 
has been abolished. The teaching func- 
tion has been expanded under the con- 
cept of guidance. A decentralized ad- 
visory system has been established 
whereby all teachers have become semi- 
professional guidance officers who co- 
ordinate the central guidance program; 
in addition, 85 teachers in 1939-40 made 
use of informal situations to gain under- 
standing of students by serving as spon- 
sors to a particular club or organ- 
ization. An Extra-Class division has 
emerged as a social adjustment agency 
—a switchboard for routing help to 
both students and faculty in the use 
of informal activities for educational 
ends. A series of clinics—reading-study, 
grooming, posture, English usage, 
health, and so forth--supplement with 
specialized services the guidance func- 
tions of the teaching faculty. Since 
1912, a remarkable expansion ranging 
from 300 per cent to 800 per cent has 
taken place in certain items such as en- 
rollment, plant, and budget. Special 
guidance officers have increased from 3 
in 1912 to 72 in 1940. 

Stanford University. The develop- 
mental history of student life at Stan- 
ford revealed the influence of adminis- 
trative policy in student traditions. The 
process records of student government 
groups revealed the influence of struc- 
ture on “two-way communication” and 
a number of other illustrations of stu- 
dent problems and techniques used 
in their adjustment. Protocol material 
from the processes and products of 
panel discussions illustrates the value of 
this technique as a means of clarifying 
and stimulating student and faculty 
thinking and action. 

The final chapter is concerned with 
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some proposals for making student life 
a more intelligent cooperative venture 
between students, teachers, and admin- 
istrators. Final responsibility is placed 
on administrators for inventing ways to 
promote faculty growth in order to in- 
fluence student growth; the role of 
creative group work on the campus is 
indicated as adaptation to changing 
conditions not only (1) to minimize 
the effects of disequilibriums but (2) 
to release the “growth potentials” of 


individual students on the campus and 
increase the quality of the inculcation 
of their educational experience. In this 
the philosophy and techniques of de- 
mocracy play a major part. 

The procedures described in this study 
yielded a positive result in achieving 
environmental changes in both situa- 
tions which have, at times, exceeded 
their anticipated value. They are be- 
lieved to have had a positive influence 
on the individuals involved. 


HIGH SCHOOL BOYS ELECTING INDUSTRIAL ARTS* 


A STUDY OF CERTAIN FACTORS DIFFERENTIATING THE 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS GROUP FROM THE GROUP 
NOT ELECTING INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


HE problem of this study was to 

determine whether it is possible on 
the basis of multivariate measurements 
to differentiate boys electing industrial 
arts from those who choose some other 
subject matter. 

The groups used were 206 boys 
electing industrial arts in the ninth 
grade and 194 boys in the same schools 
not electing industrial arts. The schools 
used were 14 general high schools in 
Nassau County, New York. 

The factors selected for study were 
chronological age, intelligence, aca- 
demic achievement, interests, socio- 
economic status, educational ambitions, 
and vocational ambitions. 

The usual method of two-group 
comparisons—a separate comparison for 


each trait measured—yielded a statisti- 
cally significant difference for each of 
the factors selected for study. How- 
ever, these findings were in the form 
of a series of unrelated differences with 
no allowance for the influence some 
variables might have on each other and 
no estimate of the maximum difference 
between the two groups. 

The problem then became one of 
obtaining the best weighted combina- 
tion of the variables measured that 
would discriminate the two groups. 
The statistical technique used to do 
this is known as the “Discriminant 
Function” and is one worked out by 
Fisher: for two-group comparisons, 
and later effectively adapted by Trav- 
ers? to the treatment of psychological 


* By Joun N. Wittmortt, Pu.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Educa 
tion, No. 836. 

1 Fisher, R. A. “The Use of Multiple Measurements in Taxonomic Problems.” Annals of Eugenics, 
7, II, 1936, pp. 179-88. “The Statistical Utilization of Multiple Measurements.” Annals of Eugenics, 
8, IV, 1938, pp. 376-86. 

2 Travers, R. M. W. “The Use of the Discriminant Function in the Treatment of Psychological 
Group Differences.”” Psychometrika, 4, 1939, pp. 25-32. 
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differences. It is essentially a 
multiple regression technique within 
which a special technique known as the 
point biserial correlation* is used for 

ing the correlations of the criterion 
with the other variables. 

In this study a multiple correlation of 
6125 was found. When the significance 
of this correlation was tested by the 
analysis of variance method an F of 
21.17 showed that the null hypothesis 
was untenable. By the use of the Fisher 
t test every b was found to be signifi- 
cantly different from zero. It can be 
asserted, therefore, that the discrimi- 
nant function on the basis of the multi- 
variate measurements at hand has 
clearly demonstrated the validity of the 
discrimination of the industrial arts 
group and the non-industrial arts 
group. It yielded a compound linear 
score that differentiated the groups 
better than any single variable. It is not 
completely successful in discriminating 
individuals in the two groups. Calcula- 
tions employing the normal probability 
curve indicated that the probability 
of. misclassification is about 28 in 100. 
Additional variables might have made 
the discrimination of the individuals 
sharper. 

The data from this study indicate 
that the group who elects industrial 
arts consists in large part of: 

1. Boys whose backgrounds are more 
often those of the lower economic 
strata. 

2. Boys whose ages average about a 

half year more than those of the non- 
industrial arts group. 
_ 3. Boys who have a wide range of 
intelligence, but whose average intelli- 
gence is somewhat below that of the 
other group. 


4. Boys whose academic achievement 
is not only below that of the other 
group but also below that which their 
intelligence would lead one to expect. 

5. Boys whose interests are predomi- 
nantly technical in nature. 

6. Boys who are planning for an oc- 
cupation requiring only average or low 
average intelligence and academic edu- 
cation. 

7. Boyswho plan to finish high school. 

8. Boys who do not plan to go to 
college. 


FINDINGS 


The findings of this study should be 
of interest and value to industrial arts 
teachers, guidance officers, and school 
administrators. Two lines of approach 
are indicated for the problem presented 
by these findings. 

First, if industrial arts contributions 
are to reach all types of high school 
students, then such changes in school 
policy and organization should be ef- 
fected as are necessary to make it pos- 
sible for more students to participate 
in industrial arts activities. 

Second, since the high school pro- 
gram is a terminal program for most of 
these industrial arts boys, it would seem 
that special effort should be made to 
organize courses and plan programs to 
meet the needs of this group that has 
been discriminated. Before the kind of 
program to be offered is fully deter- 
mined, however, additional research 
should be made into certain psycho- 
logical aspects of the group. It is sug- 
gested, therefore, that studies of habits, 
attitudes, aptitudes, and other traits and 
characteristics which are not covered in 
this study should be undertaken with- 
out delay. 


* Lorge, Irving. “Two-Group Comparisons by Multivariate Analysis.” American Educational Re- 
search Association. Oficial Report. Washington, D. C. 1940. 
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OPINION CONFLICT AND SCHOOL SUPPORT* 


r American education is to be a liv- 

ing, creative force in our demo- 
cratic state, now engaged in total war, 
education’s leadership must possess and 
employ with skill the tools of democ- 
racy. This study contends that among 
fundamental tools are a grasp of the 
dynamics of opinion formation, an un- 
derstanding of social configurations 
which give rise to clashing opinions, 
and a command of techniques of opin- 
ion assessment. The study considers 
public opinion as a force affecting edu- 
cation, summarizes relevant research 
methods, and, by describing a survey 
conducted in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
shows how to adapt for public school 
use techniques of opinion polling. 

Provided that the social dynamics of 
public opinion are thoroughly under- 
stood, the attempt to appraise quanti- 
tatively the consensus on significant 
educational issues is a justifiable, even 
indispensable procedure. The research 
described in the study went forward 
on the assumption that there is need 
for a simple method by means of which 
conflicting opinions on educational 
issues may be evaluated. It is vital that 
educators know what the public de- 
sires and that they accept the guidance, 
appropriate in a democracy, which 
comes from this knowledge. Further- 
more, it is essential that those concerned 
professionally with education be in a 
position to exercise statesmanlike lead- 
ership in shaping an intelligent public 
opinion. 

The specific problem with which the 
research deals may be stated as fol- 
lows: To develop an approach to the 


assessment of community opinion jn 
relation to certain issues involved jn 
the financing of a public school sys- 
tem; and to identify and, as far as pos- 
sible, appraise the influence of some 
factors which function in determining 
the structure of that opinion. The re- 
search, incorporated in the Pittsburgh 
Public School Survey, proceeded under 
the guidance of Professor John K. 
Norton and was generously encouraged 
by Professor George D. Strayer, direc- 
tor of the survey. After consideration 
of available techniques, the decision 
was taken to adapt the methodology of 
the cross-section opinion poll. In Opin- 
ion Conflict and School Support are 
discussed in detail procedures whereby 
issues for study were selected, inter- 
view schedules prepared, interviews 
conducted, a representative and con- 
trolled sample secured, and appropriate 
statistical analysis developed. From 
1,464 citizens of Pittsburgh interviews 
were secured, and, in the published 
study, opinions of these citizens are 
considered first generally and then with 
reference to various background fac- 
tors. 

In sharp contrast to expressed opin- 
ions of Pittsburgh’s articulate organized 
groups are opinions of the people of 
Pittsburgh as assessed by the opinion 
polling technique. 


FINDINGS 


Several of the important findings of the 
poll are given below: 

1. The people of Pittsburgh want 
(and are willing to pay for) broad edu- 
cational services. 


* By Frevericx T. Rorz, Pu.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, 


No. 838. 
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2. Pittsburgh’s citizens desire upward 
extension of free public education. 

3. In general, w liiagness to support 
public education is found to a greater 
extent in low economic groups than in 

ups of favored economic position. 

4. Relatively small differences in opin- 
ion appear among religious groups 
and between public school patrons and 
non-patrons. 

5. Persons who oppose school spend- 
ing are more intense in their opinions 
than those who favor maintenance and 
extension of educational services. 


RESULTS 


Results of the study were such as to 
imply that opinion research has a con- 
tribution to make toward the re-struc- 


turing of democratic controls in educa- 
tion. The rapidity with which an opin- 
ion poll can be conducted makes possi- 
ble the securing of public guidance on 
every major shift in policy. The tech- 
nique can aid leaders in the creation of 
an informed and enlightened public 
opinion and can implement effective 
lay activity in the study of educational 
policy. In by-passing communication 
channels normally dominated by spe- 
cial interest groups, techniques of 
opinion research provide an unbiased 
portrayal of public desires. The educa- 
tor who wishes to secure a true ap- 
praisal of opinion—an appraisal accurate 
despite the obscuring effect of com- 
munity tensions—will find in the cross- 
section opinion poll a valuable tool. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
CRITICAL THINKING* 


7. study of the development of 
ability to think critically is con- 
cerned with a much larger problem— 
the problem of how American schools 
can educate more effectively for re- 
sponsible and competent citizenship in 
our representative democracy. 

The chief aims of this study are: 
(1) to develop materials and illustra- 
tive teaching procedures which may be 
used effectively at the secondary and 
college levels to stimulate growth in 
ability to think critically, (2) to evalu- 
ate the effectiveness of those materials 
and teaching procedures, (3) to ascer- 
tain whether there is a relationship be- 


tween ability to think critically and 
other factors, such as intelligence and 
reading ability, and (4) to determine 
whether these factors are significantly 
associated with the amount of gain on 
critical thinking tests after receiving 
special instruction in critical thinking. 

Four twelfth-grade English classes 
were used as an experimental group and 
four equated classes as a control group. 
Both groups were given a battery of 
tests, including the Watson-Glaser 
Tests of Critical Thinking.’ The ex- 
perimental group alone then received 
special instruction in critical thinking 
during their daily English class. At the 


Ne. om Epwarp M. Graser, Pu.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education 


‘Watson, G. B., and Glaser, E. M., The Watson-Glaser Tests of Critical Thinking, World Book Com 


pany, Yonkers, N. Y., 1942. 
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end of ten weeks both groups were re- 
tested, and other evaluation procedures, 
including evaluation by the students 
and the teachers, were employed. 
Among the major findings are: 
(1) The experimental group gained 
significantly more than the control 
group in retest (Z) scores on the criti- 


cal thinking tests; an — 6.09. (2) The 


aspect of critical thinking which ap- 
pears most susceptible to general im- 
provement is the attitude of being dis- 
posed to consider in a thoughtful way 
the problems and subjects that come 
within the range of one’s experience. 
Development of skill in applying the 
methods of logical inquiry and reason- 
ing, however, appears to be specifically 
related to, and in fact limited by, the 
acquisition of pertinent knowledge and 
facts concerning the problems or sub- 
ject-matter toward which the thinking 


is to be directed. (3) The correlation 
between composite Z-score on the criti- 
cal thinking tests and the Otis intellj- 
gence test was found to be .46, (4) 
There was a correlation of .33 between 
I.Q. and amount of gain on the critical 
thinking tests after special instruction, 
Many individuals with I.Q.’s of less than 
100 (Otis) were found among those 
who profited most from the training. 
(5) Ability in language and reading 
comprehension is closely connected 
with ability to think critically. (6) The 
growth in ability to think critically ap- 
pears to be retained in terms of both 
retest scores and observable behavior 
for at least six months after conclusion 
of the special instruction, and some as- 
pects of the growth which the students 
experienced probably will be retained 
more or less permanently and will in 
turn afford a basis for further growth 
in ability to think critically. 
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Institute of Educational 
Research 


DIVISION OF FIELD STUDIES 


The report of the survey of the public 
schools of Newark, N. J., was pre- 
sented officially to the Newark Board 
of Education on February 2. It was 
submitted in two versions: one, a com- 
prehensive and detailed report designed 
for the use of the administrative and 
teaching personnel of the schools; the 
other, a brief report intended for pub- 
lication and distribution among the citi- 
zens of Newark. On February 5 the 
survey report was discussed with the 
teachers of Newark, and arrangements 
are now being made for meetings of 
citizens to consider the recommenda- 
tions of the report. 


Institute of Adult Education 


Professor Morse A. Cartwright, execu- 
tive officer of the Institute of Adult 
Education, has been appointed by Com- 
missioner John W. Studebaker to mem- 
bership on the United States Office 
of Education Wartime Commission. 
Professor Cartwright is serving as a 
member both of the Committee on 
Higher Education and of the Com- 
mittee of State and Local School Ad- 


ministration of the Wartime Commis- 
sion. 
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Division I: 
Foundations of Education 


SOCIAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


Professor Harold F. Clark attended the 
meeting of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science at 
Dallas, Tex., in December. Professor 
Clark is vice-president of the Associa- 
tion and chairman of Section Q for 1942. 


Professor Donald G. Tewksbury at- 
tended the conference of the Work- 
shop Advisory Service at Highland 
Park, Chicago, Ill., November 28 to 30. 
This conference was held under the 
auspices of the Commission on Teacher 
Education of the American Council on 
Education and was called for the pur- 
pose of formulating policies relative to 
the future of the workshop movement, 
which is now closing its fifth year of 
experimentation under subsidy of the 
General Education Board. Professor 
Tewksbury also visited Ohio State 
University and Antioch College in con- 
nection with the work of the Teachers 
College course, A Cooperative Study 
of Teacher Education for New-Type 
Secondary School Curricula. 


RESEARCH METHODS 


Miss Adria Galbraith, director of rec- 
ords and measurement in the Plain- 
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field, N. J., High School, visited the 
course on The Research Bureau in a 
School System on January 6, and dis- 
cussed the general purposes of records 
and procedures of record keeping. At 
the same meeting Professor Ruth 
Strang discussed the relationship be- 
tween the guidance division of a school 
system and the research bureau, and 
suggested a number of enterprises in 
which the two might profitably co- 
operate. 


The Statistics Discussion Group of the 
New York Section of the American 
Statistical Association, of which Pro- 
fessor Helen M. Walker is chairman, 
met at Teachers College on January 16. 
Dr. A. A. Weech of the Babies’ Hos- 
pital addressed the group on “Statisti- 
cal Problems Encountered in Medical 
Research.” 


At a combined meeting of the Ameri- 
can Statistical Association and the In- 
stitute of Mathematical Statistics on 
“Some Technical Aspects of Samp- 
ling,” held in New York during the 
meetings of the allied social science as- 
sociations, Professor Walker presided 
and served as discussion leader. 


Division II: 


Organization and Admiunis- 
tration of Education 


TEACHERS COLLEGES AND 
NORMAL SCHOOLS 


As a representative of the Commission 
on Teacher Education of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, Professor 
E. S. Evenden attended the meetings of 
the National Conference of University 


and College Presidents held January 3 
and 4 in Baltimore, Md. 


On January 8 Professor Evenden dis. 
cussed the work of the Commission on 
Teacher Education of the American 
Council on Education before the facul- 
ties of Hunter Elementary School, 
Hunter College High School, and the 
Department of Education of Hunter 
College. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


The Administration Club held its regu- 
lar monthly meeting on January 23, at 
the home of Professor and Mrs. George 
D. Strayer in Riverdale. An address 
and a discussion period were followed 
by a social hour. 


A second report of the Commission on 
the Legal Structure of Rhode Island 
Public Education, of which Professor 
Paul Mort is serving as Director of 
Studies, has recently gone to press. The 
first report, published in February, 
1941, dealt with public school finance. 
This second and final report deals with 
the principles and methods of public 
control. James F. Rockett, director of 
education, is chairman of the Con- 
mission. James L. Hanley, superintend- 
ent of schools in Providence, Elmer 
S. Mapes, superintendent of schools in 
Bristol, James E. Martin, superintend- 
ent of schools in Central Falls, Jo- 
seph C. Sweeney, superintendent of 
schools in Burrillville, Clovis W. 
Mitchell, superintendent of schools in 
Charlestown, Exeter, and Gloucester, 
and Michael Walsh, acting superintend- 
ent of schools in Newport, are mem- 
bers of the Commission. Other mem- 
bers of the Commission are Professor 
Bruce M. Bigelow of Brown Univer- 
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sity, Professor C. E. Ekstrom of Brown 
University, Professor Daniel J. O'Neill 
of Providence College, Miss Francesca 
deS. Cosgrove of the Providence 
Schools, and John F. Brown of the 
Board of Trustees for State Colleges. 

The following school committee 
members have been active as advisers: 
Preston Arnold of West Barrington, 
Francis J. Brady of Providence, Mrs. 
Elisha Browning of Narragansett, I. 
Leo Cantwell of Bristol, Luigi Capasso 
of Cranston, J. J. Gearon of Woon- 
Warwick, Mrs. John R. Coggeshall of 
Portsmouth, Mrs. Frederick H. Devere 
of Cranston, J. J. Gearon of Woon- 
socket, Angelo Gencarelli of Westerly, 
Grover C. Haberlin of Pawtucket, and 
Mrs. Jessie D. Sutcliffe of Saylesville. 

Elmer Smith of the Providence 
Schools is executive secretary of the 
Rhode Island Educational Conference. 
Miss Carolyn MacDonald, who is at 
present a member of the Advanced 
School of Education at Teachers Col- 
lege, is Director of Permanent Rela- 
tions of this organization. 


Professor John K. Norton has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the Central Com- 
mittee of Teachers College on Prob- 
lems of War and Defense. 


Professor Norton attended a meeting 
in Baltimore of the National Conference 
of College and University Presidents, 
sponsored by the National Committee 
on Education and Defense and the 
United States Office of Education. The 
purpose of the meeting was to consider 
means by which higher education can 
best serve the national interest in the 
war period. 


“Financing Education in a War Pe- 
riod,” an article by Professor Norton, 


appeared in the February issue of The 
National Parent-Teacher. 


Division II: 
Guidance 


STUDENT PERSONNEL 
ADMINISTRATION 


Professor Ruth Strang spoke at a meet- 
ing of the Guidance and Personnel 
Association of New Jersey held on 
January 22 in Newark. Her topic was 
“Problems of Orientation in High 
School and College.” 


President Nicholas Murray Butler set 
aside the first days of the second se- 
mester as a time when the University 
might give especial consideration to 
religion and its place in the modern 
world. Teachers College appointed a 
committee of staff and students, with 
Professor Esther Lloyd-Jones as chair- 
man, to develop a program for the 
College and to cooperate with the All- 
University program. Most of the clubs 
of the College cooperated, through the 
Student Council, by developing their 
February meetings around themes re- 
lated to religion. An open meeting of 
the course Education 200F, Educational 
Foundations, was devoted to a discus- 
sion of religion. Special chapel services 
were held in connection with the pro- 
gram, and two All-University events 
were held. 


Professor Lloyd-Jones will attend the 
meetings of the Council of Guidance 
and Personnel Associations to be held 
in San Francisco February 18 to 20. She 
will stop at various points en route, 
returning to Teachers College about 
March 1. 
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During the Christmas holidays Profes- 
sor Harry D. Kitson conferred with 
leaders in vocational guidance in To- 
ledo, among them Miss Eloise Voorheis 
(Summer Session 1939). Miss Voorheis 
is chairman of the staff who teach the 
course in Everyday Living at the 
Libbey High School. 


Mr. Don Jones (A. M. 1940) is work- 
ing in an airplane factory in Bridge- 
port, Conn. 


Miss Rowena Diamond (A. M. 1941) is 
in the Personnel Division of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross in Washington, D. C. 


Division IV: 
Instruction 
CURRICULUM AND TEACHING 


At a meeting of the Ohio Education 
Association in Columbus on January 2 
and 3, Professor H. L. Caswell ad- 
dressed the elementary principals’ group 
on “Evaluation of the Elementary Cur- 
riculum,” and the curriculum group on 
“Development of a Curriculum for 
Modern Life in Elementary and Secon- 
dary Schools.” 


Professor Gertrude P. Driscoll ad- 
dressed the Woodmere-Hewlett, L. I. 
Parent-Teacher Association on Janu- 
ary 6, taking as her topic “Factors That 
Influence Choice of Vocation.” On 
January 12 she addressed the Parent- 
Teacher Association at Larchmont, on 
the topic, “Safeguarding the Human 
Resources of Our Community.” 


Professor Ernest G. Osborne has been 
asked by the Commission on Teacher 
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Education to serve as a consultant in 
the School Department of Newton, 
Mass. He will work with the group 
studying the effects of time pressure on 
children. 


Professor Roma Gans met with the 
Parent-Teacher Association of Tenafly, 
N. J., on January 20. On January 2 
and 25 she met with the members of 
the Executive Committee of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association in New 
York City. 


The members of last year’s major class 
in Early Childhood Education held a re- 
union on January 17 at the Women’s 
Faculty Club. 


Professor Donald P. Cottrell acted as 
chairman of a national conference of 
representative leaders in the field of 
mission education held January 16 in 
New York City. The subject discussed 
was “American Racialism.” 


On January 26 Professor Cottrell at- 
tended a meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the American Missionary 
Association of the Congregational and 
Christian Churches, which was held in 
Evanston, Ill. 


The Elementary-Early Childhood 
Workers’ Group held its regular 
monthly meeting on January 19 m 
Room 278 Annex. A report was made 
and a discussion held by a committee 
working on materials designed to et- 
courage good morale among children 
in air raid shelters. 


The revised edition of Enriched Teach- 
ing of Science in the High School, by 
Woodring, Oakes, and Brown was 
sued recently by the Bureau of Publica- 
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tions of Teachers College. This is a 
source book for teachers of general 
science, biology, physics, chemistry, 
and other sciences, listing chiefly free 
and low cost illustrative and supple- 
mentary materials. 


NATURAL SCIENCES 


A new course in Science and Civilian 
Defense will be offered during the 
Spring Session by Professors F. L. Fitz- 
patrick and H. J. Arnold. It will deal 
with the special problems which teach- 
ers and administrators are likely to face 
in these times of civic emergency. 
Among the topics to be covered are: 
(1) general emergency measures, in- 
cluding blackouts and fire control, 
(2) explosive and incendiary bombs 
and protections against them, (3) nu- 
trition and minimum diets, and (4) the 
principles of first aid. 


The Storehouse of Civilization, by 
C. C. Furnas, one of the Science in 
Modern Living Series published by the 
Bureau of Publications of Teachers 
College, has been selected as an entry 
in the exhibition of United States 
Bookmaking which will tour the South 
American countries under the auspices 
of the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts and the Pan-American Union. 
This exhibition presents a cross section 
of United States book design, illustra- 
tion, and manufacture during the last 
ten years. The exhibit will open in 
Washington at the Pan-American 
Union in February before being sent 
on tour to South America. 


MATHEMATICS 


Professor W. D. Reeve attended a 
meeting of the National Council of 
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Teachers of Mathematics at Bethlehem, 
Pa., during the Christmas holidays. 
While there he also attended the an- 
nual meeting of the Board of Directors 
of that organization. 


SPEECH 


Professor Magdalene Kramer, who is 
a member of the executive council of 
the National Association of Teachers 
of Speech, and chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Teacher Education, attended 
the annual convention of the Associa- 
tion in Detroit, Mich., December 28 to 
31. Professor Kramer was chairman of 
the committee appointed to organize 
four sectional meetings on the subject, 
Oral Interpretation of Literature, and 
was chairman of two of these meetings. 


Professor George A. Kopp attended 
the annual meeting of the American 
Speech Correction Association and the 
National Association of Teachers of 
Speech in Detroit, Mich., December 
29 to 31, and acted as chairman of one 
of the programs. 


FINE ANDINDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Some special short term courses in Fine 
and Industrial Arts are being offered 
during the Spring Session to meet the 
present emergency. Professor Elise 
Ruffini will give a course on Art for 
the USO and Civilian Recreational 
Centres, Professor Sallie B. Tannahill 
will give one on Posters, Publicity, and 
Lettering, and Professor Fred Strickler 
one on Blue Print Reading. In a num- 
ber of the department’s regular courses 
the content will be revised to give em- 
phasis to the part that art can play 
during this critical period and the 
period of reconstruction which will 
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follow. In particular, Professor Ray 
Faulkner will give a course on the 
Present Emergency and Art Educa- 
tion, in which will be studied the role 
of art education during the present 
emergency, the impact of the war on 
the arts, and the place of the artist and 
teacher in national defense and offense. 


The Fine and Industrial Arts staff par- 
ticipated in the one-day conference on 
“The High School Teacher and the 
War Emergency” held at Teachers 
College on January 24. 


Professor Faulkner spoke to the stu- 
dents of the New Jersey State College 
on January 6, taking as his subject “Art 
Education and the Emergency.” 


Professor Ruffini gave a talk to the 
Columbia Dames on January 13 on the 
use of inexpensive and easily obtainable 
materials for the improvement of the 
home. 


Professor Edwin Ziegfeld is co-chair- 
man of the Informational Studies Com- 
mittee of the Eastern Arts Association, 
and Professor Faulkner is a member of 
both the Policies Committee and the 
Conferences Committee. 


Professor Fred Strickler’s book, An 
Art Approach to Education, which was 
published in November, is distributed 
by A. G. Seiler, New York City. 


MUSIC 


Professor Norval L. Church attended 
the annual meeting of the Music 
Teachers National Association in Min- 
neapolis December 26 to 31. 


Professor Raymond Burrows was chair- 
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man of the convention of the Eastem 
Province of Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonig 
Fraternity of America held in New 
York City December 27 and 28. The 
programs included meetings, concerts, 
a banquet, and attendance at a perform. 
ance of the Metropolitan Opera. Many 
students and faculty members of Teach- 
ers College were present at the con- 
vention. Dr. Sigmund Spaeth and Mr, 
Joseph Fischer were speakers at the 
banquet, on which occasion Professor 
Harry R. Wilson was toastmaster and 
Professor Howard Murphy was a guest 


of honor. 


Professor Harry R. Wilson conducted 
a choral and voice clinic at the State 
Teachers College in Springfield, Mo., 
on January 23 and 24 and at the 
Southeastern Louisiana College, Ham- 
mond, La., on January 26. 


HOUSEHOLD ARTS AND 
SCIENCES 


In order to be of service in the present 
war emergency and to meet the de- 
mands of workers in the field, the de- 
partment of Household Arts and 
Sciences is offering several new courses 
and is redirecting the emphasis in some 
of the existing courses. A refresher 
course in Nutrition is being given by 
Professor Grace MacLeod and Pro- 
fessor Clara M. Taylor for the Home 
Economics Women in Business of the 
Home Economics Association of 
Greater New York. An_ intensive 
training course for dietitians’ aids will 
be offered from March 2 to April 27, 
with the cooperation of the following 
hospitals: Columbia-Presbyterian, St 
Vincent’s, Montefiore, Bellevue, the 
Hospital for Joint Diseases, and New 
York Hospital. The course will be under 
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thedirection of Professor Mary deGarmo 
Bryan. A course in nutrition and can- 
teen service is being given by the mem- 
bers of the Nutrition and Foods and 
Cookery staff for the major students in 
the department. This course is under 
the joint direction of the department 
and the New York Chapter of the 
American Red Cross. It will include a 
unit in canteen cookery and one in field 
service. A certificate for Red Cross 
teaching will be awarded on the com- 
pletion of this work. Mrs. Ruth P. 
Casa-Emellos is giving a course for 
public health nurses on the selection 
and preparation of food on limited 
budgets. An advanced course dealing 
with the economic aspects of food is 
also being given by Mrs. Casa-Emellos 
for major students. 


A series of lectures is to be delivered 
in the Spring Session by representatives 
of Federal agencies in order to acquaint 
students with the normal functioning 
of government departments dealing 
with Home Economics problems and 
especially to outline their war service 
programs in which home economists 
are asked to participate. Included 
among the speakers are representatives 
from the following agencies: U. S. 
Office of Education; Bureau of Home 
Economics; Cooperative Extension 
Service; Office of the Coordinator of 
Health, Welfare, and Related Defense 
Activities; Farm Security Administra- 
tion; Farm Credit Administration; Sur- 
plus Marketing Administration; Works 
Projects Administration; Office of 
Price Administration and Civilian Sup- 
ply; and U. S. Office of Civilian De- 
fense. Speakers from the American 
Home Economics Association and the 
American Red Cross will also outline 
their programs. 
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At the National Conference on Family 
Relations, recently held in New York, 
the programs arranged by Professor 
B. R. Andrews, acting-chairman of the 
Committee on the Economic Basis of 
the Family, included items of interest 
to Teachers College. In the program 
concerned with “An International View 
of the Family” Miss Muriel Heagney, 
Australian delegate to the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference, discussed the 
provision made for wives and children 
of enlisted soldiers, the price-fixing 
commissions, and the fair rent courts. 
Miss Angelica Mendoza, of the Na- 
tional University of Buenos Aires, a 
graduate student in Teachers College 
and holder of the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs Fellowship, read a 
paper on “The Rural Family in Argen- 
tina” which showed many conditions 
like those in North America—the tenant 
and share-cropper problem; the move- 
ment for realistic rural education to em- 
phasize farming and farm homemaking— 
and mentioned a recent study of rural 
school consolidation and pupil transpor- 
tation in the United States made by an 
Argentine government representative 
and published in Argentina. The intro- 
duction was written by Professor I. L. 
Kandel. Miss Graciela Mandujano, 
formerly a student in Teachers Col- 
lege, is now Director of the Institute 
for Rural Information, Santiago, Chile, 
which was described in a paper read 
before the Conference. Mrs. Maria 
Gonzales-Vera of Chile, graduate stu- 
dent in Teachers College, discussed 
the “Status of Woman and of Adult 
Education in Chile.” The position of 
women in Brazil was discussed by 
Mrs. Maria deLourdes Pereira of the 
Ministry of Education, who is a Fel- 
low in the University of Pennsylvania, 
and a paper on “Day Nurseries in 
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Havana” was given by Miss Nohema 
Cabalerro of the Yale Psychological 
Clinic. Dr. Samuel Henry Prince, 
professor of economics and sociology 
at Dalhousie University, Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, who as chairman of the Nova 
Scotia Housing Commission has shared 
in the Summer Session forums on hous- 
ing at Teachers College, presented a 
thorough analysis of “The Canadian 
Family in War Time,” and Professor 
Paul H. Nystrom of the Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Business read a paper 
on “The Wartime Economic Situation 
Confronting the American Family.” 
Other papers were presented by Miss 
Elsa Castendyck of the Children’s Bu- 
reau, and by Mr. Peter Kasius, of the 
Social Security Board. 

In the round tables on the Economic 
Basis of the Family, contributions were 
made by Mrs. Marion Luitweiler, who 
discussed “The Employment of the 
Married Woman,” and by Mrs. Luise 
Addiss, of the New York Community 
Society Service, Mrs. Margaret Dreis- 
bach of the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration, Miss Genoeffa Nizzardini of 
the Office of Production Management, 
Dr. Dorothy Brady of the Bureau of 
Home Economics, and Mrs. Sidonie M. 
Gruenberg of the National Child Study 
Association, who discussed various as- 
pects of financial counseling and guid- 
ance of families. 


Professor Mary Evans attended the 
American Vocational Association meet- 
ings in Boston December 13. The Home 
Economics section gave attention to 
Vital Issues Affecting Families, Teacher 
Training, and Curriculum Develop- 
ments to Meet Family Needs—the 
latter presented by a panel with more 
than a dozen specialists participating. 
Professor Hamden L. Forkner ad- 
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dressed the Business Education section 
on “Today’s Crisis and Business Educa. 
tion”; Professor Harry D. Kitson dis. 
cussed “Discovery of Needs for Vocg. 
tional Education” before the Vocational 
Guidance group; and Professor Ny. 
strom spoke on “Long Term Needs for 
Vocational Training.” 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Sixty graduate students of the depart. 
ment of Business Education of Teach- 
ers College have formed an organiz. 
tion to be known as The Society for 
the Advancement of Research in Busi- 
ness Education. This organization dif. 
fers from all other organizations in 
the field of education in that no one 
may be a member or continue his mem- 
bership in the organization unless he is 
actually at work on some problem that 
has bearing on his teaching work, 

The society is in the organizational 
stage at this time, and officers have not 
been elected. Professor Hamden Fork- 
ner, acting as organizational chairman, 
is laying plans for the details of the 
organization. 

The primary function of the organi- 
zation is to center the interests of 
teachers in the field on problems that 
confront them in their teaching or 
curriculum or community relations 
Through joint efforts on the part of 
teachers and through publication of re- 
search findings, the society expects t0 
make a valuable contribution not only 
to the literature of business education 
but also to the practices of teachers 
everywhere. 5 

The society believes that effective 
research can be carried on by mos 
classroom teachers provided they have 
some incentive and receive recognition 
of their efforts. It is also believed that 
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research is simply finding better ways 
of doing the everyday things which 
teachers do, or finding justification for 
the things they do and the manner in 
which they do them. It is recognized 
that there are all degrees of research, 
some of which are extremely technical, 
but for the most part the kind of re- 
search that is going to affect teaching is 
the kind that is simple and understand- 
able to the average classroom teacher. 

It is the plan of the society to pub- 
lish a journal to be known as the 
“Journal of Research in Business Edu- 
cation.” This journal will carry digests 
of important studies of members of 
the society as well as other research 
materials of interest to business teach- 
ets. It will also carry each year a list 
of members, together with a statement 
of their research projects and what ed- 
ucational position the member holds. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


On December 22 and 23 Professor 
W. L. Hughes met with the Coordi- 
nators in the National Physical Fitness 
Program in New York City to discuss 
future plans for the program. 


Professor Hughes attended the meet- 
ings of the College Physical Education 
Association and the American Football 
Coaches Association held December 29 
to 31 in Detroit, Mich. He spoke on the 
topic, “National Civilian Physical Fit- 
ness Program.” 


On January 19 and 26 Professor Jose- 
phine Rathbone spoke before the 
Y.W.C.A. in Jersey City and led the 
discussion on “Physical Conditioning” 
and on “Relaxation.” The group con- 
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sisted of the industrial managers in that 
area. 


On January 10 Professor Rathbone held 
at her home a committee meeting of 
the women of the Eastern District 
Society of the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, who are responsible for 
corrective physical education. 


Division V: 
Nursing Education 


Miss Virginia A. Henderson addressed 
the meeting of the Hudson Valley 
Nursing Association, Troy, N. Y., on 
December 13, taking as her topic, 
“Studies in the Instruction in and Per- 
formance of the Nursing Arts.” On 
January 15 Miss Henderson spoke to 
the Institute of the Connecticut State 
League of Nursing Education in New 
Haven on “Case Study in Nursing.” 


Mrs. R. Louise McManus talked to the 
Education Section of the Connecticut 
State Nurses’ Association on January 9 
about the Pre-Nursing and Guidance 
Test Service now being operated by 
the National League of Nursing Edu- 
cation, under the direction of Mrs. 
McManus. 


Miss Margaret L. Shetland, a candidate 
for the Master of Arts degree in Teach- 
ers College, joined the staff on January 
5 as assistant to Professors Lillian A. 
Hudson and Mary E. Chayer in the 
public health nursing work of the 
Division. 


Students and staff of the Nursing Edu- 
cation Division have accepted the re- 
sponsibility for organizing first aid 
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corps to serve in Teachers College 
halls and residences in case of emer- 
gency. Miss Helen Bunge, a student in 
the Advanced School of Education, 
was appointed chairman of the First 
Aid Committee and Miss Frances 
Reiter was appointed secretary. Several 
consultants were appointed to assist the 
committee. 


The Library 


Professor Eleanor M. Witmer is serv- 
ing on the Executive Board of the 
Columbia University Committee on 
War Relief. She is also a member of the 
Teachers College Central Committee 
on Problems of War and Defense. 


Professor Ethel M. Feagley is serving 
in an advisory capacity to the Library 
Committee of the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers Colleges. 


Professor Feagley is a member of the 
committee of the Teacher Training 
Section of the American Library Asso- 
ciation which is planning to study 
teaching materials used in library in- 
struction. 


Mr. Scott Adams is a member of the 
Executive Council, Metropolitan Jun- 
ior Members Round Table of the 
American Library Association, 1941-42. 
He is also the author of “The Remain- 
der Trade; an Analysis for Librarians,” 


which appeared in a January issue of 
The Publishers’ Weekly. 


Miss Eleanor M. Dye is chairman of 
the round table section of the Ameri- 
can Library Association dealing with 
Work with Teachers and School Ad- 
ministrators. 


A list of fifty of the outstanding books 
for children published during 1941 has 
been prepared by the School Lib 
Laboratory. Copies of this list, which 
appeared as the December 1941 issue 
of Classroom Literature, are available 
at 15 cents each in Teachers College 
Library. 


Professor Carter Alexander and his 
student assistant, Mr. Austin A. Cole, 
have prepared a summary of the re- 
turns from Professor Alexander's 
check lists on knowledges and library 
skills needed by secondary and ek- 
mentary pupils. Copies of the mimeo- 
graphed summary are being sent to all 
those who filled in the check lists. 


Office of Placement Service* 


The following list continues the ap- 
pointments of Teachers College Alumni 
reported in the January Recoro: 


Nonenmaker, Helen Violet (B.S. 1940), 
teacher of kindergarten, Public Schools, 
Lordship, Stratford, Conn, 

Norman, Philip B., assistant professor of 
mathematics, Tusculum College, Greene- 
ville, Tenn. 

O’Brien, William F. (A.M. 1941), teacher 
of social studies, High School, Crisfield, 
Md. 

Olsson, Greta, primary teacher, Ecole 
Francaise du Saint Esprit, New York City. 

Parks, Dorothy Whitcomb (A.M. 1941), 
instructor in physical education, East Car- 
olina Teachers College, Greenville, N. C. 

Pitluga, George E. (A.M, 1933), imstruc- 
tor in science, State Normal School, Os- 
wego, N. Y. 

Pugh, Nansi M., teacher of social studies, 
College Preparatory School for Girls, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

*Any student who is taking or has taken twelve 
points of work at Teachers College or any gradw- 
ate of Teachers College may register with the Of 
fice of Placement Service. For initial registrations 
covering three years, no fee is charged. For in- 
formation write to the Placement Office for. its 


booklet, Employment of Teachers and Admims 
trators. 
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Purnell, Mildred Ayars, dean of girls 
and teacher of English, Oakwood School, 
Poughk ie, N. Y. 

een Elmer M. (A.M. 1940), head 
of department of education, Dana College, 
Blair, Neb. 

Rasmussen, Margaret A. (A.M. 1941), 
teacher of second grade, Munsey Park 
School, Manhasset, N. Y. 

Renzetti, Henrietta (A.M. 1941), teacher 
of fifth grade, Fifth Avenue Elementary 
School, Bay Shore, N. Y. 

Reston, Neil B. (A.M. 1938), teacher of 
shorthand and history, Parker Vocational 
High School, Dayton, Ohio. 

eynolds, George R. (A.M. _ 1940), 
teacher of fifth grade, Elementary School, 
Suffern, N. Y. 

Rock, Charles Clifford, teacher of arts 
and crafts, Anderson School, Staatsburg- 
on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Roll, Grace A., teacher of physical ed- 
ucation and English, Central High School, 
Carmel, N. Y. 

Rosnagle, Laura E. (A.M. 1935), asso- 
ciate director of school of nursing, Hart- 
ford Hospital, Hartford, Conn. 

Rundlett, Winifred (A.M. 1939), teacher 
of second grade, Lindner Place School, 
Malverne, N. Y. 

Rustad, Maxine L. (A.M. 1939), profes- 
sor of home economics, Georgia State 
Woman's College, Valdosta, Ga. 

Salchow, Otto C. (A.M. 1940), teacher 
of mathematics, High School, St. Clair, 
Mich. 

Savage, Benedict J. (A.M. 1938), teacher 
of commercial subjects, High School, 
Georgetown, Del. 

Savage, Elnore D., teacher of public 
speaking, High School, Brattleboro, Vt. 

Sears, Clarence B. (A.M. 1938), teacher 
of English, social studies, and band, High 
School, Rehoboth Beach, Del. 

Sheingold, Helen Abrahams, teacher of 
kindergarten, P.S. 135, New York City. 

Shotwell, Henry P. (A.M. 1940), teacher 
of mathematics, High School, Bound 
Brook, N. J. 

Shuman, Phil B., assistant in modern 

ge department, Canterbury School, 
New Milford, Conn. ‘ 

Smith, Janet Katherine, professor and 
head of department of applied art in home 
—- Iowa State College, Ames, 


Stadelmann, Dorothea R., teacher of 
English and speech, Junior High School, 
Cranford, N. J. 

Starkweather, Dorothy A. (A.M. 1933), 
teacher of tea room management to 
N.Y.A. students, Madison College, Harri- 
sonburg, Va. 

Starner, Dorothy A., teacher of secre- 
tarial science, Shenandoah College, Dayton, 
Va. 

Stern, Elaine L. (A.M. 1941), assistant 
teacher of music, Dalton School, New 
York City. 

Stewart, Edith Mary (A.M. 1936), social 
adviser, Mississippi State College for 
Women, Columbus, Miss. 

Stimson, Pauline E. (A.M. 1937), direc- 
tor of women’s physical education, Simp- 
son College, Indianola, Iowa. 

Stone, M. Beverley (A.M. 1940), resi- 
dence head of dormitory and instructor in 
history, Tusculum College, Greeneville, 
Tenn. 

Stoops, Isabel (A.M. 1941), teacher of 
English, Glenbard Township High School, 
Glen Ellyn, Ul. 

Strawn, Alice (A.M. 1936), teacher 
trainer and teacher of high school home- 
making, High School and East Carolina 
State Teachers College, Greenville, N. C. 

Sullivan, Alice Antoinette (A.M. 1941), 
teacher of Gregg shorthand and type- 
writing, Pratt School, New York City. 

Swift, Jane Nichols (A.M. 1941), teacher 
of English, Arnold College, New Haven, 
Conn. 

Tate, Mae S. (A.M. 1940), director of 
practice house and instructor in home eco- 
nomics, Shaw University, Raleigh, N. C. 

Tate, Merze (A.M. 1930), dean of 
women and associate professor of political 
science, Morgan State College, Baltimore, 
Md. 

Thomas, Pearl (A.M. 1940), instructor 
in home economics, Senior High School, 
Selma, Ala. 

Thulin, Elizabeth S. (A.M. 1935), assist- 
ant to counselor of students, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Trickett, Lucie (A.M. 1937), instructor 
in home economics, National Park Col- 
lege, Forest Glen, Md. 

Tubb, Annie Flizabeth, teacher of math- 
ematics, Phillips High School, Birmingham, 
Ala. 

Ullmann, Marjorie Nelson (A.M. 1939), 
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teacher of English and social studies, Hew- 
itt School, New York City. 

Wallenbergh, H. C. W. (A.M. 1938), in- 
structor in English, Junior-Senior High 
School, Nyack, N : - 

Wangerin, Eleanor L., teacher and su- 
a of art, Public Schools, Sayville, 


Wasson, Elsie P., dietitian, Evangeline 
Residence for Women, New York City. 

Wheeler, Genevieve Josephine (A.M. 
1941), teacher-trainer in home economics, 
Florida Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, Tallahassee, Fla. 

ight, Addison D. (A.M. 1940), in- 
structor in arithmetic, hygiene, and Eng- 
lish, Junior School, Millersburg Military 
Institute, Millersburg, Ky. 

Willmann, Rudolph R., instructor in 
music, State Normal School, Oswego, 
N. Y. 

Winters, Charline Lane, instructor in 
physical education, Public Schools, Robs- 
town, Texas. 

Yansky, Vera M., dietitian, Eastern 
Long Island Hospital Association, Green- 
port, N. Y. 


The following recent appointments of 
Teachers College Alumni are reported 
by the Office of Placement Service: 


Adams, Margaret M. (B.S. 1941), school 
nurse, Public Schools, Leonia, N. J. 

Adair, Ellen (A. M. 1933), director of 
physical education, Lenox School, New 
York City. 

Alexander, Doris (A.M. 1941), teacher 
of mathematics, High School, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Askin, Augustus (A.M. 1938), teacher of 
mathematics, High School, Riverhead, 
N. Y. 

Barr, Olive Haege, dietitian, McClean 
Hospital, Waverly, Mass. 

Beal, Anne Elizabeth, vocational guid- 
ance counselor, Public Library, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Bellingham, Andrew S. (A.M. 1940), 


teacher of industrial arts, Lyndhurst, N. J. 


Bergman, M. Myrtle Larsen (A.M. 
1941), staff nurse, Community Service 
Society, New York City. 

Biddle, Mark (A.M. 1938), associate pro- 
fessor of music education, Knox College, 
Galesburg, Ill. 


Bogaty, Anne (A.M. 1941), nursery 
school teacher, Rockwood School, New 
York City. 

Brearley, Emily (A.M. 1939), teacher of 
NI grade, Miss Fines School, Princeton, 
N. J. 

Brown, Helen C., teacher of histo 
Housatonic Valley Regional High School, 
Falls Village, Conn. 

Brown, Milton T., employment inter. 
viewer, National Refugee Service, New 
York City. 

Bryant, Lenna, teacher of the deaf, Pub- 
lic Schools, Richmond, Va. 

Burau, Gertrude (A.M. 1941), head of 
music department and physical education 
department, State Normal School, John- 
son, Vt. 

Burnett, Margaret, teacher of health and 
science in fifth and sixth grades, Union 
Free School, Valley Stream, New York. 

Capen, Alma (A.M. 1941), assistant 

rofessor of home economics, Virgini 

olytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Va. 

Caples, Curry N., instructor in home 
management, University of Maryland, 
College Park, Md. 

Carrington, Evelyn M., associate pro- 
fessor i education, Texas State College 
for Women, Denton, Texas. 

Casserino, Mildred (B.S. 1941), rural 
school teacher, Crook, Colo. 

Caswell, Elizabeth A. (A.M. 10941), 
teacher of Latin, Spanish, and biology, 
Drew Seminary for Girls, Carmel, N. Y. 

Cepreghy, Pauline C., special class 
teacher, Public Schools, Prospect Park, 
N. J. 

Clarke, Imore Wright (A.M. 1933), di- 
rector of home management house and in- 
structor in child care, North Carolina Col- 
lege, Durham, N. C. 

Clay, Augusta Stuart (A.M. 1938), su- 
pervisor of kindergarten, Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 

Condon, Arnold (A.M. 1938), assistant 
professor of business administration, Uni- 
versity of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. 

Corwin, Kenneth R., program director, 
Boys’ Club, Chicago, Ill. 

Counts, Beatrice (M.S. 1926), consultant 
in nutrition, State Department of Health, 
Akron, Ohio. : 

D’Andrea, Frank L. (Ed.D. 1941), i 
structor in music education, State Teach- 
ers College, Indiana, Pa. 
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Desgrey, Janet H. (B.S. 1941), teacher of 
home economics, Elementary School, 


—, N. J. ; 
jetrich, Donald H., instructor in educa- 
tional psychology, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Doane, Donald C. (Ph.D. 1941), instruc- 
tor in education, San Francisco State Col- 
San Francisco, Calif. 
bats, Gertrude, instructor in com- 
merce and head resident of freshman dor- 
mitory, Arizona State College, Tempe, 
Ariz. 


Dull, Mary Lou, teacher of English, 
Junior High School, Port Byron, N. Y. 

Dunham, Myra (A.M. 1940), instructor 
of English, Howard College, Birmingham, 
Ala. 

Elliott, Eileen (A.M. 1941), instructor in 
foods, Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 

Stillwater, Okla. 

vans, Janet (A.M. 1941), assistant in 
kindergarten, Grammar School, Rye, N. Y. 

Failor, Clarence (Ph.D. 1939), execu- 
tive secretary, National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association, New York City. 

Farrow, Elizabeth Z. (A.M. 1932), busi- 
ness girls’ secretary, Y.W.C.A., Hartford, 
Conn 


Fedder, Ruth (Ph.D. 1939), assistant 
county — Lehigh and Buck 
Counties, Pa. 

Feinauer, Marcella (B.S. 1941), acting 
director of pediatric nursing, Children’s 
Hospital, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Fernow, Alice, supervisor of elementary 
education, Public Schools, Stoneham, Mass. 

Froehlke, Henrietta (A.M. 1932), direc- 
tor of nurses, Presbyterian Hospital School 
of Nursing, Chicago, Ill. 

Fullerton, Doris M. (A.M. 1937), direc- 
tor of physical education for girls, Junior 
and Senior High Schools, Port Jervis, N. Y. 

Green, Mary Isham Jones (A.M. 1934), 
director of public relations, Home for 
Crippled Children, Newington, Conn. 

Hackman, Vera R. (A.M. 1936), teacher 
of Latin, English, and social studies, Lykens 
Valley Joint Vocational High School, Ber- 
tysburg, Pa. 

Hallack, Esther R., teacher of foods, 
Ballard School, New York City. 

Hall, Eleanor A. (B.S. 1939), instructor 
im nursing arts, Woman's Medical College 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hart, Jean I. (A.M. 1940), supervisor of 


home management house and student 
teaching in the grades, Northern Illinois 
State Teachers College, DeKalb, Ill. 

Hartley, William H. (Ed.D. 1940), as- 
sistant professor of education, State College 
for Teachers, Albany, N. Y. 

Haun, Ruth R. (A.M. 1929), instructor 
in speech and director of Women’s speech 
activities, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 


burgh, Pa. 

in Wilton Granville, teacher of 
mathematics, High School, Pelham, N. Y. 

Hays, Edna, instructor in English, Pine 
Manor Junior College, Wellesley, Mass. 

Hebert, Berthe (B.S. 1936), instructor of 
fine arts, Junior High School, State Teach- 
ers College, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Hickis, Frances (A.M. 1939), principal 
and teacher of grades one to four, School 
#3, Mahwah, N. J. 

Hines, Caroline (A.M. 1938), director of 
religious activities, Episcopal Church, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 

Hoagland, Helen G., assistant manager, 
Gore Mountain Garnet Lodge, North 
Creek, N. Y. 

Holer, Thekla R. (A.M. 1937), director 
of guidance and teacher of science, Junior 
High School, Hudson, N. Y. 

Hon, Helen E. (A.M. 1939), teacher of 
~ haat Elementary School, St. Louis, 

o 


Howe, Mildred C. (B.S. 1933), teacher 
of fourth grade, Public Schools, Franklin 
Square, N. Y. 

Huffert, Anton M., junior statistician, 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
New York City. 

Hughes, Virginia G. (B.S. 1940), teacher 
of first grade, Public Schools, Patchogue, 
N. Y. 

Huntly, Mabel F. (A.M. 1931), acting 
supervisor of schools of nursing, Massa- 
chusetts Board of Registration in Nursing, 
State House, Boston, Mass. 

Idleman, Hillis K. (A.M. 1939), head of 
English department, Williams Memorial 
Institute, New London, Conn. 

Jaffe, Nina (A.M. 1940), resident teacher 
and director of music, Normandy School, 
Miami Beach, Fla. 

Jarosz, Genevieve, assistant 
General Hospital, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Jeffery, Henrietta M., housekeeper, 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 

Johnson, Barbara, teacher of ninth grade 


dietitian, 
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English and social studies, Junior High 
School, Chevy Chase, Md. 

Johnston, Dorothea M. (A.M. 1941), 
teacher of Spanish and commercial sub- 
jects, St. Mary’s Hall, Burlington, N. J. 

Kapelsohn, Minna, assistant children’s 
librarian, Public Library, New York City. 

Kaufman, Esther (A.M. 1935), public 
health nurse, United States Public Health 
Service, Washington, D. C. 

Keller, Nancy E. (A.M. 1941), teacher 
of art, Public Schools, Shelton, Wash. 

Kennedy, Florence M. (A.M. 1941), kin- 
dergarten teacher, Westside Day Nursery, 
New York City. 

Kerr, Mary, principal and teacher of 
upper elementary grades, Orterburn 
School, Front Royal, Va. 

Kincaid, William A. (A.M. 1928), super- 
intendent of public schools, Summit, N. J. 

Kinney, Helen E. (B.S. 1941), assistant 
director and educational supervisor, Public 
Health Department, Englewood Hospital, 
Englewood, N. J. 

Kumler, Katherine W. (A.M. 1920), as- 
sociate professor of home economics edu- 
cation, Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, Stillwater, Okla. 

Langhans, Rosann, supervisor and teacher 
of art, Central School, Richfield Springs, 
N. Y. 

Lannen, Helen D. (A.M. 1941), teacher 
of commercial subjects, Rochester Business 
Institute, Watertown, N. Y. 

Leach, Elizabeth (A.M. 1940), teacher of 
all grades, Rural School, Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 

Lewis, Ethel (A.M. 1937), instructor in 
home economics education, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Ind. 

Light, Anna M. (A.M. 1939), instructor 
in therapeutics, University Hospital, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

Light, J. Everett, assistant professor of 
vocational and industrial education, Teach- 
ers College of Connecticut, New Britain, 
Conn. 

Lindsay, James (Ph.D. 1933), associate 
professor of adult education, Mississippi 
State College, State College, Miss. 

Lomax, Alice G., instructor of home 
economics, Swift Memorial Junior College, 
Rogersville, Tenn. 

Lord, Mildred J. (A.M. 1938), teacher 
of mathematics, Coolidge High School, 
Washington, D. C. 

Ludwig, Donald (A.M. 1941), teacher of 


mathematics and coach of football, High 
School, Amherst, Ohio. 

Lunceford, Louisa (A.M. 1938), teacher 
of secretarial subjects, Wood Secretarial 
School, New York City. 

Lutz, Jean A. (A.M. 1938), teacher of 
second and third grades, Alta Vista School, 
Montgomery County, Md. 

Lyle, Ella M. (A.M. 1938), assistant 
professor of home economics education, 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock, 
Tex. 

Marsh, M. Lucille, teacher of art, North 
Country School, Lake Placid, N. Y. 

Martin, Charles E., teacher of mathe- 
matics, Junior College, Kents Hill, Maine. 

Martin, Ellen M. (A.M. 1941), teacher 
of physical education, Junior High, Locust 
Valley, N. Y. 

Massee, Margaret L., food supervisor 
and dietitian, Colonnade Cafeteria, New 
York City. 

Matthews, Anne R. (M.S. 1936), nutri- 
tionist, United Fruit Company, New York 
City. 

McCormac, Mary Louise, field assistant, 
United Service Organizations, Y.W.CA, 
Monroe, N. C. 

Medl, Carolin (A.M. 1941), teacher of 
fine arts, High School, Catonsville, Md. 

Merritt, James, teacher of English and 
history, High School, Roaring River, N. C. 

Miklas, Milton, director of guidance and 
teacher of English, High School, Welles- 
ley, Mass. 

Mitchell, Frances H. (Ed.D. 1941), psy- 
chologist, Child Guidance Clinic, Public 
Schools, San Francisco, Calif. 

Morrison, Mary E. (A.M. 1941), teacher 
of first grade, Norwood School, Royal 
Oak, Mich. 

Mersheimer, Elizabeth (B.S. 1941), sec- 
ond assistant director, Muhlenberg Hos- 
pital School of Nursing, Plainfield, N. J. 

Morton, Christine Morgan, instructor in 
psychology, Hood College, Frederick, Md. 

Nelson, Anna C. (A.M. 1940), director 
of school of nursing and nursing service, 
Margaret Pillsbury General Hospital, Con- 
cord, N. H. 

Neuendorffer, Ruth, teacher of social 
studies and recreation, Lincoln School, 
Marion, Ala. 

O’Connell, Kathleen, teacher of mathe- 
matics, Dalton School, New York City. 

Olsen, Edward G. (Ed.D. 1937), chait- 
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man of the education faculty, Russell Sage 
College, Troy, N. Y. 

Olsen, Margaret (A.M. 1940), instructor 
of textiles and clothing, State Agricultural 
College, Logan, Utah. 

fie Rhoda (A.M. 1933), academic 
dean, Junior College, Bradford, Mass. 

Ortiz, Margarita M. (A.M. 1937), teacher 
of ish, High School, Cranford, N. J. 

one Maurice R., director of phys- 
ical education in primary grades, Buckley 
School, New York City. 

Parks, Arthur L., teacher of social 
studies, Junior and Senior High Schools, 
Port Jervis, N. Y. 

Parrish, Marjorie (A.M. 1935), teacher 
of commercial subjects, High School, Bis- 
bee, Arizona. 

Parry, Helen (A.M. 1934), teacher of 
seventh and eighth grades, Valley Institute, 
Pharr, Tex. 

Pasternak, Mimi (B.S. 1935), instructor 


in science, General Hospital, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Patchell, Marjorie (A.M. 1929), instruc- 
tor in art, State College for Women, Co- 
lumbus, Miss. 

Pawling, William H., teacher of English, 
Junior High, Bethlehem Central School, 
Delmar, N. Y. 

Penhale, Helen FE. M. (A.M. 1941), su- 
pervisor of clinical instruction and staff 
education, Massachusetts General Hospital, 
Boston, Mass. 

Peterson, Eunice M., instructor in nutri- 
tion and foods, Endicott Junior College, 
Pride’s Crossing, Mass. 

Pise, Eleana M, (A.M. 1941), supervisor 
in out-patient department, Polyclinic Hos- 
pital, New York City. 

Pitt, Anne Bradley (A.M. 1940), assistant 
teacher of biology, Hunter College High 
School, New York City. 

Pitt, William Jones (A.M. 1940), morale 
and recreation officer, United States Navy 
Recreation Station, South Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Poinsetti, Georgia E. (A.M. 1941), man- 
ager of college cafeteria, Clark College, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

: Powers, Madelon (A.M. 1939), assistant 
in art department, East Carolina Teachers 
College, Greenville, N. C. 

Ragsdale, Mary Adele, staff dietitian, 
Tilton Hospital, Fort Dix, N. J. 

Rappaport, Josephine (B.S. 1935), assist- 
ant principal, School of Nursing, Sinai 
Hospital, Baltimore, Md. F 


Riggs, Helen M. (A.M. 1928), dietitian, 
Pawling School, Pawling, N. Y. 

Roberts, Maude Mildred, head of home 
economics department, Storer College, 
Harpers Ferry, W. Va. 

Robinson, Ellen W., instructor in ad- 
vanced clothing, Princess Anne College, 
Princess Anne, Md. 

Robinson, Ruth, elementary supervisor, 
Public Schools, Bristol, Va. 

Roe, Janet (B.S. 1941), kindergarten 
teacher, Norris School, Norris, Tenn. 

Rood, Dorothy (Ph.D. 1935), professor 
and chairman of department of Public 
Health Nursing, School of Nursing, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Russell, Helen A. (A.M. 1938), teacher 
of music, Public Schools, Westminster, Md. 

Rylander, Edith, teacher of 
Thorsly Institute, Thorsly, Ala. 

Schneider, Betty (A.M. 1938), director 
of kindergarten, Kate Baldwin Free Kin- 
dergarten, Savannah, Ga. 

Schneider, Etta (A.M. 1937), elementary 
teacher, Seat Pleasant School, Prince 
George’s County, Md. 

Scott, Adelin White (Ph.D. 1929), re- 
search psychologist, Letchworth Village, 
Thiells, N. Y. 

Sellman, Margaret G. (A.M. 1941), di- 
rector of nursery school, East Carolina 
Teachers College, Greenville, N. C. 

Shelby, Lucy (A.M. 1941), principal of 
elementary school, Public Schools, Rock- 
ville, Md. 

Shulman, Myra, assistant dietitian, Wo- 
man’s Hospital, New York City. 

Slocum, Amy (A.M. 1940), instructor of 
physical education, University of Georgia, 
Athens, Ga. 

Steinbrenner, Arthur (A.M. 1941), teach- 
er of mathematics in seventh, eighth, and 
ninth grades, Graham-Eckes School, Palm 
Beach, Fla. 

Stewart, Donald H., assistant professor of 
history, Union College, Barbourville, Ky. 

Stoddard, Hesther Lee (A.M. 1941), 
teacher of clothing and English, Public 
Schools, Overland, Mo. 

Strout, Jean L (A.M. 1941), teacher of 
English, mathematics, and social studies, 
River Street School, Red Bank, N. J. 

Sweeney, Kenneth F. (A.M. 1939), 
teacher of mathematics, High School, 
Great Neck, N. Y. 


music, 
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Tait, Jean D. (B.S. 1927), residence di- 
rector, Y.W.C.A., Meriden, Conn. 

Taylor, Dorothy M., instructor in 
speech, English, and dramatics, Larson 
Totten College, New Haven, Conn. 

Teal, Everett A., coordinator of dis- 
tributive occupations, High School, Wall- 


— Conn. 

uma, Marion E. (B.S. 1941), director 
of school of nursing and nursing service, 
White Plains Hospital Association, White 
Plains, N. Y. 

Travers, R. M. W., instructor in psy- 
chology, State University, Columbus, Ohio 

Traylor, Dorothy C., teacher of com- 
mercial subjects, High School, Lockport, 
N. Y. 

Vail, Edith, teacher of music, Hananau- 
oli School, Honolulu, T. H. 

Vance, Margaret V., administrative 
dietitian, Montefiore Hospital, New York 
City. 

Vansant, Joseph A. (Ed.D. 1941), ad- 
ministrative assistant and director of 
guidance, Lower Camden County Regional 
High School, Clementon, N. J. 


Viglione, Amy E. (B.S. 1941), instructor 
in pediatric nursing, School of Nursing, 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn, 

Wagner, Daniel (A.M. 1941), teacher of 
science, Junior High School, Baltimore, 

Washington, Alice C. (A.M. 1937), in- 
structor in home management, State Col- 
lege, Pine Bluff, Ark. 

Whitaker, Georgia (A.M. 1936), teacher 
of first grade, Public Schools, Glen Echo, 
Md. 

Wilkins, Juanita (A.M. 1940), instructor 
in home economics, State College, Monte- 
vallo, Ala. 

Williams, E. Jane (A.M. 1939), teacher 
of English, High School, Bethesda, Md. 

Williamson, Douglas B., instructor in 
physics and mathematics, Gordon Military 
College, Barnesville, Ga. 

Young, Bess M. (A.M. 1930), teacher of 
English and social studies, Junior High 
School, Springdale School, Canton, N. 

Young, Kathleen F. (A.M. 1938), prin- 
cipal of school of nursing and director of 
nursing service, Eastern Maine General 
Hospital, Bangor, Me. 
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Dr. Truman L. Kelley (Ph.D. 1914), 
professor of education at Harvard Uni- 
versity, is working on problems of 
measurement and war psychology. An 
article by Dr. Kelley, “When ‘Cease 
Firing’ Sounds,” was published recently 
in The Christian Science Monitor. 


Mr. William L. Connor (A.M. 1924), 
superintendent of schools, Allentown, 
Pa., and his son, Mr. William H. Con- 
nor (A.M. 1940), are the authors of 
The Contributions of the Irish to the 
American Way of Life, which is Vol- 
ume VII in The Continued Study Units 
of the European Background Series, 
published by F. A. Davis Company, 
Philadelphia. Mr. William H. Connor 
prepared some of the later chapters 
while he was a graduate student at 
Teachers College. 


Miss Pearl Scales (A.M. 1930) has 
served as director of elementary edu- 
cation in Oklahoma City, Okla., for 
eleven years. 


Miss Helen A. Field (Ph.D. 1930) has 
been promoted from associate profes- 
sor of education to professor of educa- 


tion at the University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. 


Miss Maud E. Hayes (A.M. 1913) is 
president of the Pasadena-Foothill Di- 
vision of the California Retired Teach- 
ers Association for 1941-42. 


Dr. James Laurence Meader (Ph.D. 
1928), president of Russell Sage Col- 
lege, Troy, N. Y., sponsored an Inter- 
American Week in October to cele- 
brate the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the founding of the College. It took the 
form of a Community Celebration at- 
tended by Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
who presented six South American 
women of note for their honorary de- 
grees. Other notables from North and 
South America included the Minister 
Plenipotentiary from Mexico and con- 
suls from Bolivia, Cuba, Brazil, the Ar- 
gentine, and other countries. 


Dr. Emma Grant Meader (Ph.D. 1928) 
has been made a member of the lay 
committee of the New York State 
Nurses’ Association, which held its first 
meeting in Albany in December. In the 
autumn Mrs. Meader gave readings 
from Alice Duer Miller’s The White 
Cliffs and Paul Gallico’s The Snow 
Goose to raise funds for British War 
Relief. 


Miss Bessie Myers (A.M. 1924) is a 
field worker in the State Department of 
Public Welfare in San Antonio, Tex. 


The Reverend Erwin L. Shaver (A.M. 
1918) has been serving the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education 
as chairman of the Committee on Va- 
cation and Weekday Church Schools 
and as Acting Director of the Depart- 
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ment of Weekday Church Schools. In 
connection with the latter work he has 
prepared a detailed pamphlet of infor- 
mation regarding weekday church 
schools and a teachers’ guide for a 
training course in the subject. 


Dr. Winifred E. Bain (Ph.D. 1928), 
principal of Wheelock School, Boston, 
Mass., reports that that institution has 
become Wheelock College, following 
the expansion of its course from three 
to four years and the award by the 
legislature of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts of the charter enabling it 
to grant the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Education. The school was 
established in 1889 for the preparation 
of teachers of children in the nursery, 
kindergarten, and primary grades, and it 
was incorporated in 1939 for non-profit. 
The advancement to senior college 


status and the change in name come as 
a climax to this long history of progress. 


Dr. Caroline Zachry (Ph.D. 1929) has 
been appointed to the position of Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Child Guidance 
of New York City. 


Miss Mary E. Moxcey (Ph.D. 1922) re- 
tired in November 1940 and is now 
doing volunteer work in_ religious 
education, and also some free lance 
writing. 


Dr. Homer Howard (Ph.D. 1941) isa 
member of the faculty of State Teach- 
ers College, Radford, Va., with the 
rank of full professor. 


Miss Ethel M. Hopkins (B.S. 1937) is 
director of nursing education in Jeffer- 
son Hospital, Philadelphia. 





